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-TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTVRE 


by- A D.F. Hamlin 


IFTY years ago the close of our 
F Civil War was but one year in the 
past. If we divide the half cen- 
then in two, the year 1891 
may be fitly taken as marking the close 
of the early renascence of American 
architecture and the beginning of a new 
period of activity and progress. If this 
period has been less remarkable than that 
which preceded, in the contrast between 
its earlier and later years, it has certainly 
been extraordinary in the extent and 
quality of the works it has seen rising 
from their foundations. Only when we 
consider concretely what was in exist- 
ence in 1891 and compare it with what 
is in existence today, do we begin to 
grasp the extent and significance of this 
marvelous activity. 
The first ten years of the half-century 
saw little or no emergence from the 
abysmal depths to which our architecture 


tury since 


4 


had sunk in the Civil War period. It 
was in 1876 that the awakening began. 
Trinity Church in Boston, the Philadel- 
phia Centennial, the rise of H. H. Rich- 
ardson, the maturing of the work of 
architects like R. M. Hunt, George B. 
Post, McKim, Mead and White, Pea- 
body and Stearns, Ware, Van Brunt and 
Howe, Burnham and Root and others; 
the entrance on the stage of architectural 
practice of scores of trained young men 
newly from Paris; the establishment of 
the Columbia and other schools of archi- 
tecture, the opening of new art museums 
and schools and the expansion of old 
ones, all these imparted to the architec- 
ture of 1876-1891 an exhilaration, an en- 
thusiasm as of a host winning new con- 
quests, which the older men of the pro- 
fession can recall, but of which the 
younger men can have little conception. 
hat period was marked by the imma- 
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turity, the enthusiastic confidence of 
youth, less conscious of its deficiencies 
than of its opportunities. 

The profession has in these last twenty- 
five years grown more mature, and also 
more sophisticated, more self-conscious. 
There are a hundred capable architects 
now where there were ten in 1891—and 
the ranks are beginning to be over- 
crowded. The actual achievement has 
been vastly greater than in the preceding 
quarter-century ,; its average performance 
is vastly superior, its greater master- 
pieces undoubtedly surpass those of that 
earlier time; the general public taste has 
notably risen to a higher level. But the 
earlier enthusiasm has largely evaporated 
The requirements laid upon the architect 
have enormously increased the com- 
plexity of his task, and the struggle of 
competition has become intense beyond 
the limits of a generous and enthusiastic 
emulation. The commercializing of large 
building operations has raised new and 
often embarrassing problems of profes- 
sional ethics and practice. 

Moreover, the most pressing needs of 
the nation have been measurably sup- 
plied. In the earlier period, the extraor- 
dinary awakening of the country to its 
artistic destitution gave occasion for an 
equally extraordinary demand for new 
and better buildings for existing needs 
A relatively small body of trained archi- 
tects had all they could do to supply at 
the same time this new provision for 
existing needs, and also that for the con- 
stantly increasing new needs of growing 
communities and freshly-created institu- 
tions. The country was prosperous. The 
“New West” and “New South” were 
rapidly developing, and in spite of the 
activities of the Knights of Labor, build- 
ing operations were not greatly disturbed. 

All these conditions have changed in 
the last quarter-century. The “panics” 
of 1893 and 1907 sadly checked the tide 
of architectural activity. Strikes and 
lockouts on a colossal scale, and during 
the last two sad years the frightful war 
in Europe, have again and again thrown 
the financial and the architectural world 
into confusion. The tremendous tide of 
western development reached its flood 
years ago, and if it has not begun to ebb, 
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it is at least quiescent. The country has 
been fairly well supplied with buildings ; 
overbuilding is complained of in some of 
the great centers. The relatively dimin- 
ished demand for new buildings falls 
upon a greatly increased army of capable 
architects, among whom the prizes are 
very unequally distributed. It is much 
harder now than in 1891 for a young 
architect to start in independent practice, 
and his chances of securing important 
commissions are relatively smaller. There 
are more big firms to absorb these than 
there were then, and more young archi- 
tects like himself to compete for what 
does not go to their big rivals. Undoubt- 
edly the prospects are less certain, less 
alluring than they used to be. 

Qn the other hand, the American 
architect of the last twenty-five years has 
enjoyed, and enjoys today in increasing 
measure, a host of advantages denied to 
the men of earlier days. The facilities 
for study, the educational resources, 
have been immensely increased. The 
volume of architectural literature avail- 
able in libraries has grown tenfold. The 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects has 
provided every section of the country 
with ateliers and stimulating opportuni- 
ties for self-improvement in design and 
draftsmanship. A remarkable advance 
in the public taste and in standards of 
performance has made possible a quality 
of work which was out of the question 
twenty-five years ago except in 


a very 
few centers, and only in exceptional cases 
in these. The architect of today has at 


his disposal materials and resources both 
for construction and decoration, which 
have been created within the quarter- 
century. Competitions have been system- 
atized under regulations which have 
greatly reduced the scandalous practices 
that used to be rife. The whole profes- 
sion of architecture has been raised to a 
higher level in the public esteem as well 
as in the tone and standards of its own 
practice. The American Institute and 
other organized bodies of architects have 
developed, throughout the country, an 
esprit du corps, a solidarity, a community 
of interest, which have more than kept 
pace with the increasing intensity of 
competition. 
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II. 

The most noticeable features of our 
architectural progress during the last 
twenty-five years have been the develop- 
ment of steel skeleton construction and 
the influence of several great exhibitions, 
especially of that at Chicago in 1893. The 
steel skeleton was born and first de- 


veloped in Chicago. This statement is 
made despite the fact that in 1888 the 
late L. A. Buthngton of Minneapolis 


patented a system of metallic skeleton 
construction which embodied many fea- 
tures of the present system. But most 
of these features were not new; each 
had been used in varying forms in earlier 
buildings, and the Buffington column was 
an unscientific laminated affair of flat 
plates, wastefully and inefficiently com- 
bined. Mr. Buffington failed to induce 
reputable lawyers to prosecute his suits 
for infringement against Chicago and 
New York architects. Whatever may 
have been the merit of his claims of 
priority in the conception of the steel 
skeleton, it was the Chicago architects 
Jenney and Mundie who first gave the 
conception practical form and carried it 
into successful execution: to them be 
longs the credit for its design in its 
essential features. Thus it is from the 
metropolis of the Middle West that the 
two most potent forces emanated that 
have transformed modern American 
architecture. 

The steel skeleton was really born in 
1889; but the year 1891 saw it accepted 
as more than a mere experiment, and we 
may say that from that year dates its 
definitive adoption in American archi- 
tecture. It is fair to consider it as the 
fourth of the great structural advances 
which have given architecture really new 


resources. The Roman vault for the 
first time made vastness of unencumbered 
space attainable. The Gothic ribbed 


vault and flying arch and buttress cre- 
ated the masonry skeleton and made 
possible the majestic loftiness and airy 
lightness of the medieval cathedral: an- 
other new architecture was created. The 
metallic truss, developed towards the 
middle of the last century, permitted a 
wholly new spaciousness and lightness of 
construction: our vast exhibition halls, 
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train-houses and armories would have 
been impossible without it; again a new 
architecture came into existence, hardly 
recognized as a new architecture. The 
steel skeleton, the last of the four devel- 
opments, has brought into being a new 
loftiness and lightness of construction; 
it has freed architecture from the limi- 
tations of massive walls which had for 
ages kept it from soaring otherwise than 
in the frail and beautiful but practically 
useless form of the spire. We have not 
yet solved the problem of the ideal artis- 
tic treatment of the sky-scraper, but we 
have gone a long way towards it; and 
meanwhile our architecture has been en- 
dowed with wholly new resources and 
possibilities. 

If the influence of the Columbian Ex- 
hibition was less revolutionary than that 
of the invention of the steel skeleton, 
it was nevertheless very far-reaching. 
The ten architects who collaborated in 
that remarkable enterprise, in agreeing 
to adopt a uniform cornice line and a 
general neo-classic or Renaissance style 
for the exteriors of the chief buildings, 
signed the death-warrant of the still 
lingering Richardsonian Romanesque. 
The “White City” was scoffed at by 
many of our French visitors as nothing 
but “Ecole” projet architecture. In Eu- 
rope the movement of protest against the 
academic and traditional had begun; the 
visitors were surprised and disappointed 
to find us still in the fetters of the bond- 
age they were trying to throw off. They 
failed to appreciate the fact that we had 
never yet been under this bondage; that 
this was the first time in our history, at 
least since Thomas Jefferson’s modest 
experiment at Charlottesville, that our 
architects had had an opportunity to 
design, or our people to see, a monu- 
mental group of buildings planned as an 
ensemble; the first time that they had 
seen such buildings set in an environ- 
ment of gardens and architectural and 
sculptural adjuncts designed to enhance 
the total effect. The impression it pro- 
duced was extraordinary. The grandeur 
of scale and the intrinsic beauty of the 
Fair alike elicited universal enthusiasm. 
There were some, it is true, who deplored 
the whole scheme and character of the 


nero 
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display, as false in principle, un-Ameri- 
can, meretricious, and they regretted the 
imposition upon our people of French 
ideas and of a “facade architecture” of 
Renaissance forms a substitute for 
thoughtful, original design proceeding 
logically from American requirements to 
solutions specially fitted to them. The 
late Montgomery Schuyler expressed 
this regret forcefully in his article on 


as 


“United States, Architecture of" in the 
Sturgis Dictionary of Architecture. We 


of today feel that, whatever the justice 
of this criticism, there 


Was a counter- 
vailing benefit in the impression made by 
the White City that outweighed its 
drawbacks. It was an object lesson 
in the possibilities of group-plan- 
ning, of monumental scale, of pub- 
lic decorative splendor and harmony, 


and of worthy landscape setting, that was 
of incalculable value. The detail was 
neo-classic, and much of it was, as we 
now recognize, deplorably poor; but the 
harmony, the general picturesque effect, 
the union of all the arts in producing it, 
were merits quite independent of the 
styles used. Moreover, not all the build- 
ings were in neo-classic styles. Adler 
and Sullivan’s Transportation Building 
and Beaman’s Fisheries Building, though 
in totally diverse styles, somehow fell 
into place in the general harmony, while 
uttering their declarations of independ- 
ence of formal compulsion. 

Other exhibitions 
Buffalo, Jamestown, Louis, 
Francisco, San Diego have followed the 
general methods of the Chicago Fair, 
two of them on a vaster scale, the later 
ones revealing more knowledge, more 
skill, greater resource, greater freedom 
and richness of treatment than their pro- 
totype. But none has exerted so potent 
an influence upon the national architec- 
ture, for each has had behind it a better- 
trained, a more knowing public taste; 
it has lacked the sensational effect of 
a new discovery, of an utterly novel 
achievement. 


since 
St. 


at Omaha, 
San 


ITT. 

Next in importance to these two ep- 
ochal events in our architectural history 
we must certainly count the educational 
aetivities of the past twenty-five vears. 


] 
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Che growing influence of the French 
school, which had contributed powerfully 
to the architectural awakening of the 
eighties, reached its highest mark dur- 
ing the last decade of the last century. 
The number of Americans in the Ecole 
at Paris rapidly increased, and the lead- 
ing offices depended upon their return 
for the recruiting of their draftsmen. 
With each year some among the older 
Paris-trained draftsmen emerged from 
these offices to practice independently 
In 1894 the Society of Beaux-Arts Ar- 
chitects began its remarkable campaign 
of education by the establishment of “‘ate- 
liers” and “concours” of “projets,” which 
have since been extended into all parts of 
the United States. Their has 
been prodigious; and despite their ten- 
dency to dwell unduly upon clever drafts 
manship and “paper architecture,” they 
have done a great service in training com- 
petent draftsmen, in instilling sound ideas 
of planning, and in fostering the artistic 
spirit. The general quality of American 
design and of American draftsmanship 
has certainly been greatly raised.* 

But the credit for improved design and 
draftsmanship does not by any means all 
belong to the labors of the Beaux-Arts 
Society. Since 1891 important architec- 
tural schools have been founded or de- 
veloped in the Universities of Harvard, 
Pennsylvania, Syracuse, Tulane, George 
\Washington at Washington, Washington 


success 


at St. Louis, Michigan, and Minnesota; 
in the Carnegie Technical Schools at 


Pittsburgh, the Armour Institute at Chi 
cago, Rose Polytechnic at Terre Haute 
Ohio State University, Alabama Tech 
nical Institute and many others; while 
the older schools have been greatly 
strengthened and developed. Many tray 
eling fellowships have been founded, and 
the American Academy at Rome has been 
built up into a strong institution. Count- 
less night classes and “extension” classes 
have been established, and Princeton and 
Yale have built up departments of archi- 
tecture which are excellent feeders for 
the more advanced professional courses 
in other universities. The influence of 
all these schools, conservative and aca- 


*See 


discussion 
Beaux-Arts,” 
April, 1908, 


the 
the 


of 
in 


“Influence of 
Architectural 


the Ecole 
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demic in the main, but by no means nar- 
row or superficial, has served to raise 
the standards of our architecture, and to 
bring it more and more into its proper 
place as a learned profession as well as 
an art; a profession in which science 
and general culture unite with imagina 
tion and trained taste to make it a worthy 
pursuit for men and women of high aspi- 
ration. 

In this general raising of standards, 
the American Institute of Architects has 
played an important part. Through its 
conventions, the meetings of its chapters, 
its official representations and memorials 
to Congress and to other authorities on 
matters. relating to public architecture 
and its consistent efforts to improve the 
conduct of competitions and to systema 
tize professional ethics and practice, it has 
rendered great services to American ar- 
chitecture. These activities have been 
prosecuted in no spirit of exclusiveness 
or trades-unionism, and the profession at 
large, both in and outside of the Insti- 
tute, has profited by them. 

IV. 

It is not easy to characterize in any 
brief statement the architecture of the 
past twenty-five years. That it is ex- 
traordinarily varied, in subject, mate- 
rial and style, goes without saying. That 
it has made remarkable structural ad- 
vances is evident to anyone who takes 
the trouble to examine many buildings 
erected before 1891. Taken as a whole, 
it is certainly more knowing, more com- 
petent than that of the preceding period, 
better in all four matters of planning, 
construction, composition and decorative 
detail. It could hardly be otherwise, 
given the vast increase in the number of 
architects and draftsmen trained in ex- 
cellent schools in this country and 
abroad; and given, at the same time, 
the amazing increase in wealth, in gen- 
eral education, in resources of all kinds, 
of the nation at large during the same 
period. 

Perhaps there is no better way of pre- 
senting the progress we have made than 
to call to mind what were some of the 
most noted buildings erected in the pre- 

ceding quarter-century; and then to list 
It is 


a few of those of the later period. 
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most instructive to read the late Mont- 
gomery Schuyler’s American Architec- 
ture, published in 1892. The notable 
buildings described in this book were 
various works of Mr. Richardson, the 
three Vanderbilt houses in New York, 
insurance buildings in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, a number of Romanesque 
houses in those cities and in Chicago: 
not much else. Mr. Richardson’s death 
in 1886 was not yet so far in the past 
that his influence had wholly lost its 
power; but Mr. Schuyler notes how per- 
sonal to him were the excellences of his 
work, and deplores the weakness and 
ineptness of most of his imitators, who 
copied his mannerisms without his large 
ness of conception, good taste and imag 
ination. The tall buildings of that time 
were eight or ten stories high; collec 
tively they were referred to as “elevator 
architecture’; the steel-frame building 
had appeared it is true, but it had as 
vet made no impression when Mr. Schuy 
ler wrote his book—at least upon him. 
[If one had been asked to name the finest 
of recent buildings in America at that 
time he might have enumerated Trinity 
Church and the near-by terra-cotta Fine 
Arts Museum at Boston (now demol- 
ished) ; the County Court House at Pitts- 
burgh, the Albany City Hall, some of 
Richardson’s libraries and his Harvard 
Law School, the Harvard Memorial 
Hall, the Connecticut Capitol at Hart- 


ford, the Chicago Auditorium, St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, the Madison Square 
Garden, the three Vanderbilt houses, the 
“Willard houses” and the Mills Build- 


ing at New York, Link’s St. Louis rail- 
way terminal, and the Ponce de Leon at 
St. Augustine. Not another church, rail- 
way terminal, or library (except Hunt's 
Lenox Library at New York), not a 
museum or theatre or town hall could 
be named of any importance, that rose 
above absolute mediocrity ; while in gen- 
eral our civic, Federal and ecclesiastical 
architecture was beneath contempt, and 
our railway stations were a disgrace. A 
sarcastic survey of American architec- 
ture in the London Saturday Review of 
that period excited considerable indig- 
nation; reading it to-day we cannot help 
recognizing in it a large element of just 
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criticism, though expressed with that 
airy superiority which Lowell so deftly 
satirized in his famous essay on “A Cer- 
tain Condescension in Foreigners.” 

In Mr. Birkmire’s Skeleton Construc 
tion in Buildings, published in 1892 or 
"93, (Second Edition, 1894), the early 
triumphs of the new system are recorded: 
the W. C. T. U. Building, the Owings 
Building, the Masonic Temple, the Schil- 
ler Building and the Auditorium, in Chi- 
cago; the Havemeyer, Home Life, Jack- 
son and World buildings and the New 
Netherlands and Waldorf hotels in New 
York. Bruce Price’s scheme for a 34- 
story tower for the New York Sun had 
appeared and been laughed at; twenty 
years later the 46-story Metropolitan 
tower embodied his idea on a still loftier 
scale. In 1892 in New York the talk 
was of the new Madison Square Gar- 
den, “the most beautiful building in 
America”; of the World building, the 
loftiest of inhabited edifices; a little later, 
of the Park Row building, over 300 feet 
high ; of the competition for the proposed 
Episcopal cathedral, of Grant’s Tomb on 
the Riverside Drive. Boston had just 
begun the erection of her new Public 
Library, and Washington that of the 
Congressional Library, two edifices des- 
tined to exert a powerful influence on 
our public architecture in the direction of 
interior decorative painting of the high- 
est character. Philadelphia had but just 
begun to feel the stirrings of a new 
architectural impulse, led by a group of 
young architects who are now the vet- 
erans of the profession in that city, with 
a long list of excellent buildings to their 
credit. The Pacific Coast had not yet 
begun the development of that interest- 
ing domestic architecture which distin- 
guishes it today. The Ponce de Leon 
and Alcazar at St. Augustine had but 
recently made the reputation of their 
young architects—Carrére and Hastings; 
there was at that time hardly another re- 
cent building of artistic importance in 
the South. Turn the pages of the 
REcorp in its first year; look through the 
columns of the American Architect and 
Architecture and Building for 1891-2-3, 
and you will realize how meagre, in those 
days, was the list of American buildings 
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of really successful design, or of any last 
ing importance. Taken as a whole, our 
domestic architecture was the best prod 
uct of our offices—but how inferior even 
the best of that to the best that is be 
ing built in the same class today! And 
how much more numerous were tli 
freaks—the conspicuous failures and 
blunders: vide the — Archi 
tural Aberrations published in the 
REC ORD, if you doubt at 

A full or even a fairly representativ« 
list of the great and worthy works of 
our architects of the past twenty-five 
vears would be too long for the limit 
of this article. | [ 
tioned by way of exam] 
been seven important exhibitions of 
tional or international scope since th 
( ceuiies at Chicago in 1893; the “Cot 
ton States” Exhibition at New Orleans; 
the “Trans-Mississippi” at Omaha i 
1898: the “Pan-American” at Buffalo in 
1901; the “Louisiana Purchase” at St. 
Louis in 1904; the Jamestown in 1906; 
and the two in California, at San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego, in 1915. Each of 
these, with the possible exception of those 
at New Orleans and Jamestown, was of 
first-rate architectural importance. The) 
were all scenic displays of “staff” archi- 
tecture, decorations rather than durable 
buildings, but they all stimulated the im- 
agination and developed the decorative 
resource of our architects, and for the 
first time in our history exerted a reflex 
influence on European exhibition archi- 
tecture. The Boston Public Library was 
completed in 1895; the Congressional at 
Washington in 1897; the Public Library 
of New York in 1912. With the acces- 
sion of Wm. Martin Aiken to the office 
of Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
in 1893 there began a remarkable reform 
in our Federal architecture, which con- 
tinued under his successor, J. Knox 
Taylor, and was further stimulated by 
the passing of the Tarsney Act, unhap- 
pily repealed in 1914. The Custom 
Houses, Court Houses and Post Offices 
of this régime, at New York, Indianapo- 
lis, San Francisco, Cleveland and other 
cities, the Senate and House offices at 
Washington, and a host of lesser Federal 
buildings, have lifted our National offi- 
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cial architecture from pretentious infe- 
riority to a level of high artistic merit. 
The great railway terminals at Washing- 
ton and New York and the Northwestern 
at Chicago, and others of less magnitude 
at Pittsburgh, Baltimore and other cities, 
have redeemed us from the former dis- 
grace of the old-time shabby and dis- 
reputable makeshifts. University and 
collegiate groups have been created that 
are the envy of foreign professors and 
scholars: Palo Alto and Berkeley in Cali- 
fornia, the University of Pennsylvania, 
Chicago, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, 
Princeton, Washington at St. Louis, Bryn 
Mawr, Vassar and Sweetbriar Colleges, 
the College of the City of New York 
and others, represent a branch of archi- 
tecture which hardly had any existence 
before 1891. At the same time a new 
architecture of public school buildings 
has been developed, based on scientific 
principles and the logical expression of 
plan and structure; witness the modern 
schools of New York, Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis and a dozen other cities. Cer 
tain types of buildings have been sub- 
jected to a process of standardization, 
within well defined limits, as the result 
of prolonged and systematic study of 
their requirements; for instance, public 
libraries, hospitals, Y. M. C. A. build- 
ings, office buildings, public schools. 
That is to say, a general consensus has 
been reached as to certain of their re- 
quirements and the best arrangements, 
proportions and dimensions of their fun- 
damental elements, so that all architects 
have profited by the combined wisdom 
of those who have worked out these 
standards. The librarians were the first 
to attempt such a formulation of require- 
ments, and American library architec- 
ture now leads the world, both in the 
larger buildings like those already men- 
tioned, and such other important exam- 
ples as the libraries of Milwaukee, De- 
troit, Newark, Springfield, Providence 
and Manchester (N. H.), and in the 
smaller libraries and branch libraries. In 
any American city the library is likely to 
be one of the handsomest buildings in 
town, and a creditable work intrinsically ; 
and in any college or university the same 
is often true, as at Columbia (the Low 


Library), Harvard (the Widener), Vas- 
sar (Thompson Memorial) and many 
others. 

Our skyscraper architecture hardly re- 
quires the mention or comment of my 
pen. It is omnipresent and insistent, the 
most conspicuous, revolutionary and 
American architectural product of the 
last twenty-five years, from Jenney and 
Mundie’s Home Life Building in Chicago 
and Bradford Gilbert’s Tower Building 
addition in New York to the 750-foot 
Woolworth and the vast Equitable in New 
York, and Boston’s much-belauded Cus 
tom House. It has been more “cussed 
and discussed” than any other modern 
type. It has changed the skyline of New 
York and of every large American city 
from Seattle to Bangor, from Los An 
geles to Galveston. It has produced a 
new architectural style, irrespective of 
that of its varied decorative trimmings : 
and it speaks so loud for itself as to 
make further words on this page un- 
necessary. 

The past twenty-five years have given 
us the fine State capitols of Rhode Island. 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin among others. 
and also, alas! the scandal of Harris 
burgh; the great Municipal Building of 
New York; the choir and chapels and 
attendant buildings of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine; a large number of 
fine churches and the beginnings of se 
eral cathedrals; the design for the great 
est court house in the world, at New 
York—but space forbids continuing the 
list. 

This remarkable development exhibits 
an almost sudden substitution of Renais- 
sance forms for the previously popular 
Romanesque, in the years following the 
Columbian Exhibition, and a rapid ad- 
vance in the planning of buildings as 
well as in the design of their decorative 
details. During the last fifteen years 
there has been witnessed the growth of 
a very interesting phase of eclecticism in 
style, by which certain classes of build- 
ings are habitually treated in various 
phases of neo-classic design; others in 
free versions of the Gothic. The neo- 
classic styles in use vary from the pic- 
turesque Francis I. Renaissance of the 
siltmore chateau to the severe 
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ARCHITI 
Roman of the Senate offices at Wash- 
ington and the Pennsylvania Terminal at 
New York; the Gothic from the very free 
treatment of the New York City College 
or the Woolworth Building to the eccle- 
siastic Gothic of St. Thomas’ at New 
York and the scholastic Gothic of the 
Princeton Graduate School. Even the 
Greek Doric appears in porticoes and 
facades of banks, libraries and museums. 
But this use of historic styles 1S, : 


for the most part a matter of 


after all, 
dress and 
apparel of architecture. Underneath the 
Gothic, Greek and Renaissance details 
and through them all, one may discern 
the real American architecture—Ameri 
can in planning, construction and mate 
rial; in conception and in spirit Ameri 
in, and nothing else. 


V. 
[his paper is already too long to per 
mit of doing justice to five other tea 
tures of the architectural history of the 


period, which deserve several pages 
apiece. These are: (a) the various 


phases of the movement for civic im- 
provement, in city planning, garden cities, 
civic centres and municipal art generally ; 
(b) the great advances in mechanical 
equipment of buildings, with the attend- 
ant increase in the complexities of ar- 
chitectural design and practice; (c) the 
progress of domestic architecture and es- 
pecially the Colonial revival] in rural and 
suburban architecture; (d) the emer- 
gence of an American school of land- 
scape design; and (e) the extraordinary 
increase in the variety and improvement 
in the quality of building materials. The 
temptation is strong to list the most im- 
portant of the events in the nation-wide 
campaigns for better city plans, for im- 
proved tenement housing, for the artistic 
rebuilding of wrecked and burned cities, 
for reclaiming waterfronts, for grouping 
public buildings ; but we must refrain. It 
is hard to have to omit all account of the 
new uses of concrete, hollow-tile, Guasta- 
vino vaulting, and new kinds and forms of 
brick, tile, glass and what not; of the 
development of the “bungalow” and 
“mission” types, and the influence of 
English rural architecture, and so on, and 
so on! The reader’s patience and the 
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writer's time allowance and paper have 
limits. 
VI. 

A page or two on architectural litera 
ture must close this inadequate attempt 
to sketch the architectural achievements 
of the past twenty-five years. 

In 1891 there were published in the 
United States, disregarding mi 
ephemeral period 


nor atl 


two architectural 


Cals 


journals: the weekly American Architect 
and Building News in Boston, and t 
month] ed) ] ¢ {} ad dl Du ld 

New York. In that year the ArcHITEt 
rURAL ReEcorp first made its appearances 
is a quarterly, hailed from the outset 


a much-needed addition to our periodical 
literature, and marked by seriousnes 
of artistic and lh hicl 
has ever since characterized it. Its chang 
in 1903 to monthly 


issues was a natu 
result of its high quality, and it has con 
stantly maintained that quality ever 


Technology Re- 
Boston has entered the tield, 
and that has developed into the excel 
lent Architectural Review, filling a field 
midway between that of the REcorp and 
the other periodicals mentioned. The 
Inland Architect of Chicago long served 
the interests of the Middle West; the 
Western Architect came later, and in 1903 
first appeared Architecture, another New 
York monthly, making a specialty of pho- 
tographic illustrations. Occupying a field 
of its own, and standing at a very high 
level of scholarly, literary and _ artistic 
excellence, is the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, now in its 
third year ; the latest comer in the field of 
American periodical literature on archi- 
tecture. Other additional periodicals 
there is not now space to mention; they 
are many, and there are still others which, 
though not primarily architectural, de- 
vote a part of their space to architec- 
ture or issue special architectural num- 
bers. All this has served to diffuse an in- 
terest in architecture among the public, 
and to provide the architect with informa- 
tion, instruction and suggestion. This 
periodical literature, much of it excellent, 
some of it commonplace, some distinctly 
inferior, is both a cause and a result of 


since. Meanwhile the 
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the increased general interest in archi- 
tecture. 

Quite as significant is the increase in 
books on architecture, of which the out- 
put has been enormous of late years. 
These fall into three classes: technical- 
scientific books, among which the succes- 
sive editions of Kidder’s “Pocketbook” 
have been conspicuous; popular hand- 
books on house-design, stable-design, 
bungalows, house-furnishing, etc.; and 
books of scholarship, history and criti- 
cism, among which Sturgis’s Dictionary, 
and European Architecture, Cummings’ 
History of Architecture in Italy, Moore's 
The Character of Renaissance Architec- 
ture and The Mediaeval Church Archi- 
tecture of England, Porter's Mediaeval 
Architecture and Lombard and Gothic 
Vaults, the Sturgis-Frothingham Histor 
of Architecture, Wallis’ How to Know 
Architecture, my History of Architec- 
ture, Ware’s American Vignola, Froth- 
ingham’s Christian Architecture of Rome, 
Adam’s Mont Saint Michel and Char- 
tres, and several books by R. A. Cram 
may be mentioned among many others, 
as examples of the wide reach, variety 
and quality of American scholarship, re- 
search and literary skill in this field 
They witness to the new position which 
architecture has reached in the public 
estimation since 1891. Such books could 
perhaps have been written before that 
date; surely but a fraction of them could 
have been published or could have had 
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any wide sale. Prof. Moore’s epoch- 
making Development of Gothic Archi- 
tecture appeared, it is true, in 1889, but 
that and W. P. P. Longfellow’s The 
Arch and Column were almost the only 
serious books on architecture by Amert- 
can authors previous to 1891. It augurs 
hopefully for the future progress of our 
art that its literature is now firmly estab- 
lished in public favor, and that it has 
been of such generally high quality. 

This brief and hurried survey of a 
vast subject leaves unsaid much that the 
writer would have gladly discussed had 
time and space permitted. The question 
of style has been left almost untouched. 
The monuments must speak for them- 
selves; the subject is too big for mere 
passing mention. The writer hopes that 
even so inadequate a sketch may inspire 
its readers with a new respect for the 
work of our American architects, the 
veterans and the young men alike; and 
with a new hope and confidence in the 
future. looking back to the architec- 
ture of 1865-91, and noting the progress 
made since then, we have good reason 
to hope that 1941 will see, throughout 
our great Republic, an architecture far 
nobler, purer, more serious and more 
beautiful than that of to-day, offering to 
the whole world models of good taste 
and sound construction, and making our 
cities and villages fairer and happier 
places to live in than they are in this 
year of grace 1916. 
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ts Growth and. Adaptation to Present 

Needs. With Special Reference to the 

Development of the Denominational Plan 
By Richard Franz Bach- 


OGICALLY 


( hur h 


the antecedent of all 
buildings in this country 

was the meeting house, an unpre 
tentious structure representing rude be- 
ginnings in the establishment of a rugged 
faith in an alien and forbidding land. In 
form a simple block house with covering 
of gable roof, its plan presented no prob 
lems other than those of the interior ar- 
rangement of portable objects. It knew 
no architectural tradition; in fact its very 
essence Was an appeal against the form of 
worship which its builders had foresworn. 
It humbly proclaimed the ambition that a 
new usage and belief would have its be- 
ginnings within its walls of logs, on its 
floor of earth, and perhaps its modest 
founders hoped that the House of God 
would new semblance better 
representing the freedom of creed which 
infused a real hope into their remark 
able pilgrimage. 

This pioneer among churches was 
destined soon to pass, for the land slowly 
relinquished its forbidding aspect in the 
face of the relentless Colonial spirit ; and 
as the dwelling hut gave place to the bet- 
ter built and better designed house of 
wood or stone or even brick, so the box- 
like meeting house was gradually super- 
seded by the larger, dignified edifice more 
fitly called a church. But the church could 
not deny a conscious arrangement of 
parts for its internal ritual 


take on a 


needs, for 


kept pace with life in the increase of its 
complexity, the development of its cere- 
monial and the traditions of plan in the 
structure devoted to its use. What were 
Our reply is 
first, that of the 


these traditions of plan? 
found in two directions: 


first unconscious but later fully coun- 
tenanced effect of the life that had 
been left at home by the founders of this 
country and which went on, undisturbed 
by their departure, and repeatedly as- 
serted itself in their habits of thought and 
of life, not to mention its interpretation 
by visitors and proselyters from Europe ; 
secondly, that of the slowly but indomit- 
ably crystallizing custom and practice of 
a new creed implanted upon a new soil, 
with the vigor of convictions behind it and 
with the daily conquest of menacing ele- 
ments as a witness of its own ability and 
resource. Between the two channels of 
growth lies the wavering quality of for- 
mative art and style, of structural and 
form language, of architecture; and 
as all of the history and time-worn 
formality of ecclesiastic growth was laid 
in Europe and England, its effect was 
cast into the balance in favor of the artis- 
tic expression of religious tenets inex- 
orably left behind. The fact that Ameri- 
can church architecture throughout its 
development has been compelled to make 
the nice adjustment between old forms 
and new creeds is a consideration of great- 
est weight in a proper conception of its 
value and importance. 

Assuredly, then, the uncouth meeting 
house cannot be credited with any observ- 
ance of tradition, for any existing tradi- 
tion was inseparable from the religious 
persecution from which the early settlers 
had fled. The meeting house was purely 
utilitarian ; it stood for the desire of all 
men to unite in the worship of one God at 
stated times; it was the concrete evidence 
of the habit-of regular -wership to which 
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FIG. 1. OLD SWEDES’ CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, 
BUILT 170. ADDITIONS OF SOUTH PORCH 
AND VESTRY MADE TO STRENGTH- 

EN SIDE WALLS, 1702. 
the colonists had long been accustomed 
and which urged them to promulgate, 
among the very first of their laws in the 
new land, a paragraph to the effect that 
all members must declare their faith in 
God and their willingness to attend 

church regularly. 

Although the stern Non-Conformist 
Puritan was the forerunner in the re- 
ligious field in this country, the many sects 
which the seventeenth century bred, as 
well as Catholicism and the worship of 
the Anglican Church proper, ultimately 
gained a foothold at various places along 
the Atlantic seaboard. Among these sects 
we may distinguish but two major groups 
with reference to church plan. We may 
consider as ritual or liturgic faiths the 
Catholic, Anglican and American Episco- 
palian creeds, and we may consider as 
non-ritual or denominational faiths the 
various Protestant persuasions other than 
Episcopalian, such as the Methodist, 
Lutheran, Baptist, and several others 


architecturally less distinguishable and 


for some time of negligible importance. 
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The Ritual Plan Type. 

The ritual taiths were endowed with an 
architectural form sanctioned vy centu- 
ries of historical growth, closely depend- 
ent upon a ceremonial and liturgy built up 
through the many vicissitudes of ecclesi- 
astic history during the Early Chris- 
tian, Romanesque, Gothic and Renais- 
sance phases of art in Europe, each bring- 
ing its stylistic contribution, but always 
with its parallel affirmation of the funda- 
mentals of what has come to be known 
as the basilican plan (Fig. 9, 10) be- 
cause originally developed in its essen- 
tials in the Early Christian basilican type 
of church (Fig. 8) which ages of build- 
ers and churchmen had found good, and 
which has been frequently used and re- 
tained in its essentials, though freely 
modified in obedience to modern needs, 
by every denomination of our time. 


The plan required that opportuni- 
ties be offered for the best func- 
tioning of a splendid ritual service, 


for bringing out effectively the numer- 
ous stages of the ceremony of the 
mass or its counterpart in non- 
Catholic worship, and to carry home 
to the worshippers the impressive page- 
antry of the procession, which has been a 
chief reliance in all faiths of older times, 
both pagan and God-fearing. These pur- 
poses in time achieved the end of mould- 
ing the church plan to their needs; tran- 
septs, chapels, choir, ambulatory, narthex. 
all had their assigned role, together with 
a multitude of minor set features, to serve 
in the exposition of the faith and in the 
system of its government or administra- 
tion, as well as in the gradual architectural 
formulation which expressed them. 
What is more, the building which com- 
plied with these demands of ritual for 
the group occasionally gathered together, 
was also used at will and at any time by 
small numbers of persons convening for 
individual worship and reflection. From 
its early times this type of church had been 
planned to accommodate practically all 
persons within certain parochial limits, 
or, as was often the case, within a given 
manorial domain. Thus its size and the 
disposition of its parts were more or less 
automatically determined by the condi- 
tions of demand on the side of utility and 

















FIG CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, BUILT 
EXAMPLE OF ADHERENCE 
of tradition on the side of ritual form and 
art. 


Above all, the church by its very im- 
portance in life, the vast area its influence 
finally dominated, the unlimited funds 
available from taxes as well as from piety, 
the ambitions of its clergy and especially 
of its administrators, presently won to its 


train the best builders of the various 
epochs, men proud to be considered 
church architects, often themselves ec- 








1720; JOHN KEARSLEY, ARCHITECT. 
U ENGLISH PROTOTYPE 


TYPICAL 


clesiastics, and men conversant with every 
detail of historic churchly modes of 
thought, of teaching, and of building. 
Together with these must be counted the 
masons, carvers, metal and wood workers 
and designers in glass, and others from 
the various crafts grouped in their guilds 
men whose occupations themselves were 
a tradition, whose charm of consecutive 
or family practice only the boldest son 
dared to break. 


























FIG. 3. ST. 


MICHAEL’S CHURCH, 





CHARLESTON, S. C., 
RENAISSANCE TYPE, 


BUILT 1732-1761. MODIFIED ENGLISH 
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FIG. 4. ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, NEW YORK. DI 
RECT SUGGESTION FROM ENGLISH 
RENAISSANCE TYPE. 


Then finally comes the capstone of this 
pyramid of the tradition of the ritual 
faiths: it is the fervid belief in the glori- 
fication of God by his work which coursed 
through the veins of architect and artisan 
alike in the ascetic Middle Ages as freely 
and as warmly as his very life blood, 
ennobling him and his product in the eyes 
of his time. His efforts are no less ef 
fectively religious than those of the prel- 
ates themselves ; 
of the edifice even as he lays his stones or 


builds up his stained glass window or 


cuts his foliated capital ; he is awed by its 
majesty and rejoices that his humble 
hands should be granted a part in the 
fabric. 

Out of such feeling, aided by con- 








he feels the splendor 
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comitant skill and science, a customary 
usage in church building grew as a plant 
from rich soil. To hinder it would have 
been to strike at the quintessence of me 
dieval life. Each workman gave of his 
best in ability and knowledge and labor. 
The result is the established frame into 
which the ritual faiths fit closely even 
now; it is the glorious precedent composed 
of many centuries of growth, responsive 
but measured, to which we turn freely and 














FIG. 5. ST. JAMES’, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
ENGLISH RENAISSANCE ORIGINAL 
Sir Christopher Wren, Architect. 
Compare Plan Fig. 2. 
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FIG. 8 PLAN OF OLD ST. PETER’S, ROME 
ICAL EXAMPLE OF COMPLETE TRADI.- 
TIONAL BASILICAN PLAN. 
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without apology (and justly so, for tradi- 
tions form a lawful source of our ad- 
vantage), when we do not brazenly imi- 
tate its Monuments. 

The Denominational Plan Type. 

But what is the foundation of ecclesias- 
tic history upon which the early Ameri- 
can meeting house was built? To begin 
with, economy was at the bottom of all 
Colonial beginnings, for this is the cardi- 
nal virtue of the pioneer who opens the 
prospects of a new land. Simplicity was 
the keynote of the Protestant departure 
in religion; luxury was yet decried, in 
fact, simplicity was often mistaken for 
austerity, coldness and rigor. These char- 
acteristics were voluntarily accepted, for 
the first settlers had burned their churchly 
bridges behind them ; to adopt any part of 
the tradition of the abandoned creeds of 
England or of the continent would have 
been a concession to the enemy. Little 
did they know to what degree their own 
shortcomings would ultimately make wel- 
come a number of concessions to the 
forms of worship from which their own 
had sprung, concessions notably in the 
architectural expression of their new 
belief. 

Chere is then, at the very beginning, in 
reality nothing whatever upon which to 
base a new ecclesiastic growth, but utili- 
tarian needs slowly modified by new plan 
demands as the creed formulates its tenets 
and its order of service, and establishes 
a mode of government for its widely scat- 
tered units. In short, the architectural 
development so far as the various integral 
parts of the plan are concerned, must wait 
upon the setting down of a definite ec- 
clesiology, which is the direct indication 
of ceremonial needs by the provisions 
made for them in the edifice. Archi- 
tecturally the meeting house remains for a 
time an anomaly among churches, until 
the builders grow in wealth and, in their 
desire better to house their faith, cast 
about for a suitable stylistic language 
for it (Fig. 1, 2, 3, 4). 


» ms, « 


The meeting house represents the 
firstlings of architecture in this coun- 
try as surely the first log cabin dwell- 
ing. If we carry our history back 
to the most remote of all American 
churches we shall find, according to the 
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description left us by the doughty Cap- 
tain John Smith, such a “church” as this: 
“When we first went to Virginia, | well 
remember we did hang an awneing 
(which is an old saile) to three or four 
7ces, shadow us from the sunne; our 
walles were rales of wood; our seats un- 
hewed trees till we cut plankes; our Pul- 
pit a bar of wood nailed to two neighbour- 
ing trees. In foule weather we shifted 
into an old rotten tent, for we had few 
better. * * This was our church 
till we built a homely thing like a barne; 





set up on cratchets, covered with 
rafts, sedge, and earth; so was the 
walls. The best of houses (were) 
of like curiosity; but the most part 
far much worse workmanship, (that) 
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FIG. 9. NOTRE DAME DU PORT, CLERMONT, 


FRANCE. 


TYPICAL ROMANESOUE PLAN, 
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FIG. 10. CATHEDRAL OF COLOGNE, GERMANY. 
FRANCO-GERMAN GOTHIC PLAN. GOOD 
EXAMPLE OF FULLY DEVELOPED 
RITUAL PLAN. 

Compare Figs. 8 and 9. 
neither could well defend from wind 
nor rains.” But the beginnings in Vir- 
ginia need not be _ considered thor- 


oughly typical of the spirit of sturdy re- 
formation that guided the sternest of the 
Colonists. Although Virginia may soon 
recall the precepts of the home land in 
form and in an echo of creed, the Pil- 
grims of Plymouth may be relied upon to 
cling to the convictions that brought them 
to face unpromised hardships and to show 
the colors of the new land. The New 
England meeting house is then the true 
beginning: the fairly large squarish build- 
ing with a flat roof, placed upon a hill 
overlooking the approach from the sea 
(and surmounted by six cannon!). 
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It is here also that we find 

combined the service to God and 

to state; the secular and _ spiritual 

needs were so closely connected that 

an offense against the church was by 

the same token a political offense, while 


absence from church 
was tantamount to a 
minor crime, in gen- 


, =. 

eral esteem even as 

serious as theft. ae. 
In the other colo ; > 

nies, however, we = e 

find at an early date = fr 

a harking back to the 


types of the mother 


country, types al- 
ready developed so 

well in the = suc- 
cessful buildings of 
Wren, Gibbs and 
others and offering 
fully adequate provi- ae ; 
sion for all plan re- ¢ 
quirements imposed jb) / 
by the American gies 
version or versions 

of worship (Fig. 5). 

sut the work of 


Wren required the 
skill of hand of the 
full-fledged = archi- 
tect, a species of 
trained mind un- 
known in the early 
Colonies. So the 
Colonist thrown 
back after all upon 
his own resources; 
he develops the car- 


a an 


is 


cate 
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by later buildings, the second or third in 


of building 


a sequence generations on 
the same site, which present altered 
plans, and it is therefore impossible 
to follow closely the accurate stages by 
which the plan was changed to meet in- 
creasing needs. Of 

course, when the 

. genus architect has 
‘ale won a place in gen- 
be eral recognition, the 
a plan itself becomes 

2 he again a more flexi- 
a ble thing, satisfying 





church requirements 
and also expressing 
a chosen style of the 
past. this 
more or ideal 
state been 
achieved, however, 
we must follow 
church planning in 
this country through 
a multitude of es- 
says along many 
lines, but all con- 
verging with fair 
directness upon the 
same first principle, 
that of the meeting 
house, the growth 
of which presents a 
a tale of hard bought 
in building 
2 | accomplished in the 


Before 
less 


has 


| 
| 
| success 
| 


| face of keen-eyed 
| economy, often of 
. privation., 


But the difficulties 


penter - builder and of economy may be 
the mason-architect, gradually overcome; 
whose tribes have FIG. 11. CATHEDRAL AT SALISBURY, ENG- the bare and _ tone- 
lone outlived their LAND. TYPICAL ENGLISH EXAMPLE OF speneelig er SA “tape 

le ae ks nce DEVELOPED RITUAL PLAN. “i simplicity may 
utility at the present Slate Dechite Sreneest and Consens Pia. e warmed by use 
time, but whose which lends the 


service to early architecture in this coun- 
try was of the utmost value ; and the work 
of these quasi architects forms a definite 
architectural influence, especially in the 
field of church design, emanating chiefly 
from New England, in fact, at the very 
outset restricted entirely to New England 


and adjacent states. But the first churches 
have in almost all cases been superseded 


glamor of small added accessories, and 
by desire for comfort which removes 
severity. There remains, however, the 
serious handicap of small numbers. 
When once the bonds of the ritual 
creeds had been rent apart, the 
pent up beliefs immediately scattered 
in many directions; unguided and 
formless, they were soon at. vari- 
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ance with one another, lacking consoli- 
dation and therefore the unity in which 
there is the strength of growth. Thus an 
interior dissension among the limited 
numbers of the Colonists—the population 
of the United States in 1776 was but two- 
thirds of that of New York City to-day 

presented a troublesome obstacle to plan 
development. The natural effect of such 
a camp divided against itself was the re- 
striction of congregations to very small 
sizes, meagre groups of worshippers 
favoring this or that primarily minor dif- 
ference, set themselves adrift as separate 
denominations, finally engaged in warring 
upon one another as bitterly as Luther had 
assailed the smug ecclesiasticism of Catho- 
lic Rome. Since antagonism is always 
stronger at the time of the initial rupture 


and also, because of its own thor- 
oughly representative character, the 
church building itself is not per- 
mitted to recall the mother creed. 
There is then a volitional departure 
in form as well as in tenets, archi- 
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urposes. Note Provision 
tecturally as well as in belief, and this de- 
parture is in turn subjected to denomi- 
national vagaries. Fortunately the plan 
differences brought about by these inter- 
nal variations do not operate to alter the 
general outline, affecting only smaller 
portions, such as the chancel, the vestry, 
the baptistery, choir space, and similar 
details. 

Thus since the same community or col- 
ony includes a number of sects, 
dom of religious belief is at the bottom 
of our national life, we find that early 
church buildings are always small in size. 


for free- 


The smaller the sect group in a given 
place, the less financial aid may the church 


designers and builders expect. Whatever 
money is rendered available does not flow 
freely as the outcome of mandatory 
tithes or as the concrete effect of a goad- 
ing penitence, but rather from — ry 
contributions or from rentals of seating 


spaces or pews. The rapid pede of 
American church architecture becomes 
all the more remarkable when these ad- 
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verse conditions are granted their proper 
importance. 

What is more, the builders of churches 
are now less numerous than those which 
the great eras in Europe had produced. 
Every man in the Middle Ages,—and 
many a man for sey eral centuries after- 
ward,—was potentially an architect, in so 
far as he possessed in practically similat 
measure, though not the skill, at least 
the fervid religious feeling. ‘The learn- 
ing of the time was largely the learning 
of the church, the writers were chiefly 
churchmen, and all things intellectual 
were of the church. But the ecstasy of 
the expression of faith was not present 
among the Colonial builders; had it 
been manifested it might even have 
been frowned upon as a sort of 
pagan exuberance of feeling. Intel- 
lectuality no longer connoted religious- 
ness, not any more closely than the con- 
viction of faith is implied by superior 
mental fibre to-day. This change was 
the work of the Renaissance, the re- 
juvenation of the individual as a thinking 

nit. In the absence of fervor, then, we 
must rely upon good will on the part of 
a small percentage of the population to 
produce our e: “ ‘church edifices. Thus 
in the end the Colonial church building 
had to be content to be a precedent unto 
itself, for behind it lay nothing conscien- 
tiously available for its purpose except 
the single tenet which it prized above all, 
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namely its absolute freedom of religious 
belief. 

Xconomic difficulties also expressed 
themselves in the form of the combination 
of the church functions with those of the 
government, involving the use of the same 
building for both. ‘This obstacle was but 
temporary and not a serious hindrance, 
because both types of usage required the 
open meeting hall, as well as a raised 
platform or rostrum, which would be the 
first necessities for the denominational 
church. Such buildings, even where the 
church function was finally set apart in 
its own structure, were put under strong 
guard during meetings in the earliest 
times; and the roads leading to the 
church were covered by pickets. 

Had the Colonists been provided with 
the modern machinery of study, a school 
of architecture, text books, periodicals 
and a few experienced but untrammeled 
designers of church buildings, we 
might logically expect them to weigh 
their problem fairly and then, since 
the fates had granted them a tabula 
rasa architecturally for the creation of a 
new type of ecclesiastic edifice, to solve 
their difficulties adequately. But the con- 
ditions were diametrically opposed to 
such an ideal conception. There were no 
architects, at best some masons and car- 
penters with no experience as designers ; 
for many years a volume of plates of ar- 
chitectural details was a rarity. The 
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dilettante was the only easily recogniz- 
able type of architect and the architect 


as the actual governor of a building from 
sketch to concrete results was 
as he is to-day in too many | 
country and in the minds 

a number of the population. 
It was many ars before a_ bold 
soul dared to announce himself 
(Architect and Carpenter, and Asher 
Benjamin—who thus proclaimed himself 
in his book in 1797, the first architectural 
work to be published in this country 
would undoubtedly have been at a loss to 
say by which title he would prefer to be 
known to posterity. Out of such 
naught but the inadequacy of ignorance 
may for many expected to 
result. The usual and frequently irrele- 
vant imitation of works elsewhere pres- 
ently follows, with the concomitant de- 
scent from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
when greater works are made to fit the 
conditions of buildings wrought at much 
smaller scale. 

We follow then a _ long of 
stress, while’ architecture grad- 
ually formulating a language of its own 
and until the solidification of the nation 
finally produces a mode of expression 
which succeeds by its variety. Suffice it 
to say that from the standpoint of design 
our difficulties were solved fairly well 
and that it is safe to assume that the prob- 
lem, from that angle, is fully understood, 
after passing through many intermediate 
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Stages. But from the point of view of 
the plan, as our future illustrations will 
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amply demonstrate, the task of solution 
has many limitations, which grow more 
complex as the denominations crystallize 
their individual needs and the old meet- 
ing house type no longer suffices, even 
with many modifications, for the require- 
nents of the day. Finally we witness the 
hegemony of the architect as one of the 
finest technical experts of our age, a 
wielder of les and of plans and an ad- 
juster of each to the other, so that the 
exterior may assume adequate beauty of 
expression architecturally and the plan 
may not lose in utility and convenience, 
n its response to denominational or 
ritual demands. 


Of st\ 
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The Hall and Its Controlling 
Features, the Altar and the Pulpit. 
Consider now the internal needs of the 

denominations that produce churches in 

the course of our architectural history, 
that is, the earliest decided efforts in re- 
sponse to individual creed demands, as 
compared with the internal disposition of 
buildings of the ritual faiths. The latter 
have an obvious centre in the altar. This 
is consistently the most important point in 
the plan. (Fig. 10, 12.) About it moves 
the whole machinery of worship in centri- 
petal channels, converging in significance, 
symbolism and practice upon the single 
spot above the tomb or relic of the martyr 
to whose memory the edifice is dedicated. 
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In the history of the ritual faiths a fine 

mysticism attaches to the altar, an aura 
‘ of the superhuman, which makes of the 
church edifice a place of congregation 
for adoration and deep introspection. 
Space 1S also required for the processional 
parts of the service. The initiates and 
the congregation must during the service 
be kept apart; the clergy, being more nu- 
merous than in the denominational be- 
liefs, require greater space for the trans- 
action of their business, either as con- 
nected with the worshippers or as deter- 
mined by the system of church govern- 
ment. Finally the complexity of the 
form of worship itself requires much 
space for the storage, care and prepara 


ty 
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on of objects used in the ceremony, 
and in the general work of the clergy. 
\ccount must also be taken of the nu- 
merous primarily extraneous features of 
the plan, such as the chapels around the 
east end, the separate lady chapel, and, 
where necessary, cloisters and other fea- 
tures made obligatory by the regular as 
distinguished from the secular form of 
clergy. 

he denominational plan centers about 
the pulpit (Fig. 17), a motive not endued 
with an inherent sacredness in the same 
sense as the altar, although it may radiate 
. the influence of a fine personality. Nor 
is it hedged about by such religious stories 
of suffering and glory represented by the 
relics beneath the altar, sanctioned and 
made part of a confession by ages of un- 
questioning belief. Nor again does the 
denominational church in most cases re- 
quire space for processions,- -beyond the 
small needs of circulation—other than 
those accompanying the irregular occa- 
sion of the christening, the marriage cere- 
mony or the funeral, and these functions 
are not integral parts of a formal mode of 
group worship. 

The great choir and its tributary fea- 
tures, chapels and ambulatory, insepar- 
able from the tradition of the ritualistic 
building, is likewise decreased in size and 
; a small chancel suffices for ministerial and 

choral demands. The body of singers is 
smaller, the organ less significant, and 
the importance of the chant or of music 
generally as an incentive to right think- 
ing is much reduced in the service, until 














(To be continued. ) 
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finally it is radically classified into the 
hymns rendered by the body of the con- 
gregation and anthems or solo singing 
rendered by hired trained voices. Thus 
the holy part of the church, which is the 
throbbing heart of the ritual edifice, is 
despoiled of its many accessory features, 
and as each is removed a corresponding 
stimulation and appeal falls away, until 
finally in the denominational building it 
retains no more than a semblance of the 
greatness encouraged for centuries—this 
more or less as a formal concession to 
an ingrown tradition which even the 
momentum gained from the prodigious 
mental force of a Luther could not 
completely erase. However much they 
may have smelt of clericalism and of 
popery, the minds of men were loath 
to sete aside forever these externals 
of a belief,—however different its tenets 
or the place of its new establishment,— 
which had come to them as a heritage 
from a thoroughly religious time when 
going to church and going to meals 
held equal places in the daily routine. 
For this reason we soon note that a re- 
stricted path is laid down for meeting 
house development in this country. Its 
plan is repeated even to the present and 
with much success (Fig. 6, 7), but the 
traditional plan also repeats itself with 
more than equal frequency (Fig. 12, 13, 
18), even though specific requirements of 
this or that denomination may not render 
its many accessories necessary. The real 
descendant is to be sought, not in the 
actual meeting house plan in duplication 
of that of the early Colonies, but rather in 
the hybrid and still in many cases form- 
less building which has grown out of the 
first American church, has thrown aside 
the original plan and has attempted to 
achieve as a free lance its own solution 
of its own demands. It is in the proper 
treatment of such buildings that our ulti- 
mate hope must lie, for both the old tra- 
ditional form and the meeting house 
proper, both in its American and in its 
parallel English manifestations, have 
given the last possible plan solution, while 
the denominational plan,—still in a state 
of entire uncertainty or flux—may read- 
ily be bent to the changing purposes of a 
rapidly moving age. 
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By JOHN TAYLOR BOYD. J® 


HIS work of Mr. Bowen Bancroft 
7 Smith, the country residence of 
Mr. Schuyler Schieffelin, in 
Monroe County, New York, may hardly 
be classed with the usual types of coun- 
try houses that are erected in seashore 
or rural communities. It belongs instead 
with those occasional permanent dwell- 
ings located in wild and distant regions 
where only hunters and campers are 
wont to go. Indeed, that is what Mr. 
Schieffelin’s house is—a permanent wil- 
derness camp in the shape of a completely 
equipped house of the kind one finds near 
towns and cities. In Europe such houses 
are more common than with us, and in 
this case there is a certain resemblance 
to the more inaccessible villas hidden 
away in the Italian hills. 
The resemblance of Mr. Schieffelin’s 
house to the remote hill villas of Italy is 





a striking one, occurring again and again 
in the various aspects of the scheme. It 
furnishes the keynote of the whole de- 
sign, provided that one realizes always 
that this similarity does not result from 
imitation or even from adaptation, but 
arises instead from like conditions ex- 
pressing themselves in analogous archi- 
tectural forms. The house has been 
made as much a part of its site as it well 
could be, for it seems to grow right out 
of a bowl-shaped hollow on the side of.a 
wild steep valley running north and 
south. A stream, with a waterfall thirty- 
five feet high, which courses through 
the valley, has been dammed up to form 
a charming lake, some forty-five acres in 
extent, of irregular shores and containing 
some sixteen wooded islets. Overlook- 
ing the lake stands the house itself at an 
elevation of one hundred feet at the level 
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of the sun parlor, which is perched on a 
precipice rising out of the water. Such 
are the unusual features of the site of 
Mr. Schieffelin’s house, and one may 
conceive some idea of the great beauty 
of its location if one thinks of it as 
growing out of the dark rocks and partly 
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tion, both in themselves and in their care- 
fully studied relation to the whole im- 
pression for which they are so carefully 
designed. It will cause no surprise to 
learn that this unity is the result of con- 
sistently following the conditions of the 
site and that some unusual effects were 
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built of them, its cement walls and red- 
dish tile roofs enframed by woods 
of hemlock, spruce, and pines—most 
of them “old” growth of primeval 
trees—amid the sounds of the wind in 
the pines and the rushing of the 
waterfall nearby, all under the blue 
native sky. With this picture of 
the house in mind, its more _par- 
ticular features will repay careful atten- 


arrived at in the course of the process 
which was carried so far as to influence 
the decoration of the interior walls of 
the house. On the exterior, the fine 
stonework of the basement walls is of 
rock quarried on the grounds with 
especial zeal to preserve the natural face 
of the stone wherever it had been exposed 
to the weather. A fairly dark gray stone 
it is, covered in places with green moss 
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and relieved by patches of _ black 
mica and_ reddish Above the 
first story the walls are of con 
crete, water-proofed with a cement 
coating that preserves the color and 
texture of the concrete. The sub-base 
ment for the heating plant under the 
porte-cochére was blasted out of the solid 
ledge and the excavated material used 
to construct all the house walls except 
for a few minor stud or brick partitions. 
The water table and all independent 
window sills are bluestone and_ the 
belt-course at the second story win 
dow sills is of cement. For the 
roof, S-shaped Spanish tiles were chosen 
to give a reddish tone, by select- 
ing four hues of tile from deep brown 
to vermilion red, and mixing them at 
random to give a variation or 
tion” of color. The window blinds are 
painted a bright “mitis’’ green. Then 
there are the touches of the wrought iron 
railings and balconies, the cypress ex 
terior woodwork treated with two coats 
of stain, the pink-and-green of the 
porphyry marble columns and the slab 
of the flooring of the loggia balcony. 
\ltogether the exterior of the house 
has been simply designed to provide 
large wall spaces and roofs as a contrast 
for the black green foliage of the pines 
and hemlocks. Herein does Mr. Schieffe- 
lin’s house recall the Italian hill villas 
in the effect of offering a foil or back- 
ground for the planting, rather than the 
opposite arrangement—to which in north 
ern countries we are more accustomed 
of having the planting act as a foil to 
set out the building. This feature of the 
villas of Italy is one too little appreciated, 
and is the result of the decorative char- 
acter of the foliage of that country—the 
cedars, 


spots. 


“‘vibra- 


cypresses, and stone pines 

which is extremely statuesque, and which 
may be used architecturally even more 
effectively than stone or brick or other 
materials of construction. Were it not 
for the trees that surround them the 
villas in Italy would be often a sad dis- 
appointment, for many of them consist 
merely of bare walls and roofs of slight 
architectural merit. Of course I am not 
speaking of those perfectly wrought 
works of architecture which the better 
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known Italian villas most certainly are, 
but refer more particularly to the count- 
less villas which dot the hills throughout 
that country. 

Such statuesque foliage is lacking 
in northern Europe, and in our own coun 
try for the most part as well, and conse 
quently to get results, architects are 
forced to concentrate decoration and 
architectural features in the building, 
using the planting either to soften the 
contrast between building and _ site, or 
else to set forth the building itself more 
effectively. In California, where a 
Statuesque flora is found similar to that in 
Italy, the architects have been quick to 
seize upon the advantages offered by the 
“architectural” foliage. 

In the Schietfelin house, Mr. Smith 
seems to have chosen middle ground. |: 
has created a simple house, yet at th 
same time endowed it with enough 
features of interest to set it out against 
the pine trees which count as deco 
ration in masses rather than in indi 
vidual specimens. The planting and 
landscape work around the house is nat 
uralistic, consisting of steps, walks, et 
of rough stone set in small patches « 
green lawn immediately about the hous« 
lo the east is a formal garden in process 
oft construction. 

Such are the main features of the ex 
terior as they have been schemed in in 


timate relationship to the site. The in 
terior reveals the same controlling mo 
tive. Since the only approach to the 


house is by the roadway, entrance to it 
is found in the porte-cochere under the 
wing, whence one ascends to the main 
floor. Automobiles pass 
porte-cochere into a 
Where they may turn 


under the 
paved court, 
around = or 
else be left in the space marked “Car 
Room” on the plan. This “Car Room” 
is a touch of convenient planning; it is 
not the garage proper, which is located 
away from the house, but it is designed 
to allow the owner to keep one car al- 
ways ready to be taken out at short mn 
tice without sending down to the garage. 
The porte-cochére is simply and _ skill- 
fully treated, as the photograph shows, 
with a flat groin-vaulted ceiling set off 
by lines of inserted green tile. At the 
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Plan of Basement. Plan of Second Flo 
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PORTE-COCHERE—HOUSE OF SCHUYLER 


Bowen Bancr 
level of this basement entrance are the 
usual conveniences of coat-room, toilet, 
and on the opposite side, under the 
wing, the laundry equipment. 

(One ascends to the first floor to find 
to the left and east of the dining room, off 
which is the loggia referred to looking 
south over the lakes; then turning to the 
right one enters the large living room, 
with the sun parlor beyond hung over 
the precipice above the water on fine 
massive rough stone corbels; while 
ahead one sees a fireplace en are, with 
doors at each side opening into Mr. 


t 


etc, 


Schieffelin’s study. The kitchen wing 
stretches to the north from the dining 
room. Above, on the second floor, are 


the owner's room, with sleeping porch, 
four guest chambers of various sizes. 
with bath for each, and five servants’ 
rooms, closets, etc. ‘Taken as a whole 
the plan, like the house of Mr. H. H. 
Rogers of Southampton, Long Island, 
shows an arrangement that is symmetri- 
cal superficially, but which on account 
of the informal entrance has rather the 
effect of informality than of axial 
balance. 
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SCHIEFFELIN, ESQO., MONROE, N. Y. 
Archite 


But in the whole design of Mr 
Schieffelin’s house there is nothing mot 
significant than the interior decoration 
Not only does the work show high artis 
tic ability of conception, along with skill 
and sureness of execution, but, still more 
important, reveals the use of new 
methods which seem to point to new 
fields of imagination and effort in the 
architecture of interiors. 


In accomplish 
ing these results, Mr. Smith has simply 
followed out the same honest, logical 
methods of treatment that find expres- 
sion in the plan and exterior. What he 
has done is this—besides building the 
house of the stone and ledges found in 
the ground and using the material to 
construct the interior concrete walls, he 
has recognized the concrete surfaces of 
these walls and, refusing to hide them in 
plaster or paint or imitation stone work, 
has simply finished them off in a coat of 
cement and then decorated them with 
tile, tapestries, hangings, bits of marble, 
etc. The resulting effect, instead of be- 
ing crude, is wonderfully finished, deco 
rative, rich in color and texture. 


In 2 
word, the architect has successfullv 
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Bowen Bancroft Smith, Architect. 
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worked out a direct technique of treat 


ing interior concrete walls decoratively. 
It is a distinct achievement in archi- 
ecture 


1 


In thus de what is practically 
a fireproof house and decorating it as 


signing 


+ 


such, it is to be hoped that a 
established that 


wide spread 


custom has 
will] be more 

in the next ars. Not 
much longer will Americans be willing 
to risk large sums 
their lives—in structures containing val 
uable furnishings which may burn in a 
night with slight hope of salvage, when 
for an expenditure of but a 
more on original 
house might be 


been ome 


few ve 


and perhaps even 


lew percent 
cOst a 


that 
] 


fireproof 
would be 
from all but slight 
onflagration limited to a single room 
\r cts should heed the cry of “Sat 
first!’ which 


the 
1 obtained 
ré isonably sa te a Very 


nite 


Tety 
: introduced 
into house architecture in this country. 
In fact, fireproof 
increasing 


May 


dese rves to be 
each vear sees 
built, and, 
lumber 


more 
with the 
and skilled labor, 


houses 


Ost oO 


we 


soon come to a point where concrete or 
othe re-resisting materials will be 

eaper in first cost than wood frame 
onstructio1 With this increasing use 
of tire-resisting construction of concrete 
or cement coated walls architects will be 


lined to give more attention to the 
surfacing and decoration of such walls. 
In decorating the cement walls, Mr. 


ss 
Smith has depet 


1 


n which he 


ided largely on tilework, 
takes an absorbing interest. 
The photographs show some features of 
the floor tiles, but give no idea of their 
fine qualities of color and texture. The 
hexagonal tiling in the halls, dining room, 
entrance hall and sun parlor are three- 
inch pieces of leathery reddish color, por- 
ous in texture, relieved by frequent but 
irregularly spaced figured tiles. 


+ 


The rec- 
angular, tiles in the loggia are one inch 
by inches of 


two somewhat the same 
color, and varied with an occasional 
two-inch square ornamental tile. But 
the most interesting pattern of all is 


the maple and the oak leak decorations 
in the entrance and first-story hall respec- 

It would be impossible to exag- 
the beautiful color of these tiles or 
the truthful representation and remark- 


abl 


tively. 


erate 


e vitality of their outlines, 


equalling 
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the most skillful carving. The stems are 
of exquisite glazed blues and bluish pur- 


ples, while the leaves themselves have 
green centers, mottled and speckled as if 
by fungi, with yellow tips, resembling 


leaves in the first turning of autumn 

Mr. Smith experimented with 
the collaboration of tile manu- 
facturers for nearly a year in an effort 
to create tile work leaves before finally 
satisfactory ones were submitted to him. 
(nce he obtained the desired samples no 
pains were begrudged to use them to best 
advantage. 


foliage. 


seal 
seve;rai 


In order to arrive at geomet- 
rical patterns and yet preserve a free-flow- 
ing line and an appearance of naturalistic 
growth in the leaves and stems, full size 
drawings of the tiles were made in which 
a place for each tile was established. This 
work Mr. Smith did himself instead of 
leaving it to a draughtsman. After they 
were manutactured, the tiles were pasted 
on brown paper, and applied to the wall 
on grounds prepared for them, much as 
mosaics are Then a “brown” coat 
of cement was brought around the tile, 
and a final coat of cement applied over 
the whole wall and wiped oft the face 
of the tiles. A process it was, 
studied with greatest care and ability, 

with high technical © skill, 
and consequently expensive. It will be 
readily seen that such work, however 
simple to describe, is not so simple to do, 
and that any who desire to practice such 
methods should use them warily, else 
what seems a fine beginning will be dis- 
credited by careless or unskilled imi- 
tators. Perhaps with experiment a sim- 
pler technique will be perfected which, 
at not too great expense, will put into 
common use new methods of wall design 
of great merit. 
beautiful than 
by 


set. 


long 


executed 


There is nothing more 
some of the tiling made 
\merican manufacturers and it de- 
serves greater attention from architects 
and decorators than it has hitherto re- 
Cel\ ed. 

A few other features of the interior 
decoration of the Schieffelin house merit 
a brief description. In the entrance hall 
the ceiling is of gold leaf applied in one 


and one-half inch pieces to fur- 
nish a_ texture, which pieces were 
further lacquered to remove _ the 
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DINING ROOM—HOUSE OF SCHUYLER SCHIEFFELIN, ESQ., MONROE, N. Y. 
Bowen Bancroft Smith, Architect. 
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SUN PARLOR—HOUSE OF SCHUYLER SCHIEFFELIN, ESQ., MONROE, N. 


Bowen Bancroft Smith, Architect. 














THE ARCHITI( 
shine usual in gold leaf. The stairs 
have concrete risers and tile treads. 


In this connection it will be recalled that 


in the kogers house, referred to above, 
and built later, a house showing the same 
bold direct handling of materials decora- 
tively, the main stairs were of brick 


treads and risers topped with a simple 
rail. The room base throughout the first 
Hoor of the Schiettelin house is red marble 
harmonizing with the floor tiles 

One of the most successful parts of 
the house is the main floor hall. The 
beamed ceiling of chestnut adzed_ by 
hand, the fireplace left as a plain opening 
with the niches above of fleur-de-peche 
marble enframement, the tile oak leaves 
on the walls and brownish hexagonal 
Hoor tile, all combine in unusual distinc- 
tion, harmonizing with the general 
scheme of the entrance hall. Following 
much the same treatment, the large liv- 
ing room has a heavy beamed ceiling, a 
floor of large oak planks relieved by a 
slight pattern of oak pins, marble room 
base and concrete walls. Here, however, 
instead of the tile for the decoration of 
the concrete walls, Mr. Smith has de- 
pended on tapestries and on bands of 
ecclesiastical embroidery of gold (ap- 
pliqué on Genoese red velvet) hung di- 
rectly all around under the ceiling beams. 
lhe dimensions of this room are twenty- 
four feet by thirty-six feet six inches, by 
eleven feet six inches high. Another inter- 
esting room is the den, twenty feet long by 
sixteen feet six inches wide, finished in 
chestnut of silvery stain, this woodwork 
detailed with the minimum of mouldings 


and relief to show the figure of the 
grain. An interesting feature of the den 
is the recessed fireplace flanked with 


bookcases to hold those more evanescent 
types of literature which, on vacations, 
afford the reader distraction without set- 
ting up undue strains within him. In the 
dining room, except for the tile floor, 
there is a departure from the consistent 
treatment of the rest of the house. This 
is a conventional Georgian room, about 
twenty feet square, paneled in small 
panels up to the ceiling. As integral 
parts of the first floor scheme, the loggia 
and sun parlor are both simply and finely 
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treated, in keeping with the rest of the 
house. 

The isolated situation of the Schieftfelin 
house demanded that an independent me- 
chanical plant be installed. An adequate 
water supply is pumped by an oil engine 
from a well located seventy feet 
above the house, through a four inch main 
into two large tanks on the roof of the 
house. For fire protection there are 
standpipes with connections on each floor 
tor hose of three inches diameter, some- 
what larger than is customary. The 
sewage disposal plant consists of receiv- 
ing chambers and syphon chamber, some 
distance below the house, which open 
into three fields by means of a clover- 
leaf valve, which permits only two fields 
to be used at a time and which is expected 
to be turned once a month. Among the 
electrical features are power outlets lo- 
cated conveniently throughout the house 
especially in bathrooms, pantries, etc., for 
heating irons, chafing dishes, etc.; and as 
a sort of burglar protection, a switch 
located back of the owner’s bed turns on 
one light in each room of the dwelling 
which cannot be turned off except at the 
same switch. In addition, there is a sys- 
tem of intercommunicating telephones 
through the rooms, arranged to be ex- 
tended to the garage and to any future 
outbuildings that may be erected on the 
estate. 

On the basement plan will be noticed 
one or two additional features of mechan- 
ical interest. These are the dark room 
for photography, so arranged that access 
is had to it by means of a small labyrinth 
of passages permitting the door of the 
room to be opened without admitting 
light; and a flower room for arranging 
flowers with sink, concrete floor, and a 
bench running around the room. 

Such are the essential features of this 
highly successful work of Mr. Smith’s— 
a house built almost entirely of fire- 
resisting materials, mostly quarried on 
the site, boldly and honestly designed, 
executed with skill and precision; to 
which distinct achievement the higher 
one has been added, that of unusual artis- 
try in color decoration, obtained by using 
unappreciated materials in a new way. 


some 
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LLL. buildings of specific types, such imagination. The vicissitudes, in this 
A as theatres, post-ottices, banks, connection, through which the classi 
schools and court-houses, call to orders have been driven must be ac 
mind some familiar, or at least usual, cepted as proof complete of the eterna 
m er architectural treatment. This merits of Greek architecture. Used and 
particularly true of libraries misused without respite for centuries, 
It is not intended to imply that our classic forms are no less the basis of 
familiarity with these architectural ex irchitectural design than ever, and we 
ssions is to be construed as an accu can feel safe in assuming that this will 
on that they are commonplace, or remain true so long as there is any archi 
our architects blindly follow a tecture 
reotyped formula. It would be more Phat classic architecture forms the 
e to say that a certain architectural basis of a design for a public building 
reatment is usually accorded to a speci- should, however, not be hastily accepted 
e of building because that treat- is a reason why many public buildings 
‘ has been found to be the best 1n he have proved to be conspicuous architec- 
greatest number of ways tural failures. The reason for the fail- 
or the most part, the first thought in ure or for the stigma of “commonplace” 
mnection with a public building (ex will be found to lie with the misunder 
epting the theatre) is that it should be = standing or misuse of the classic idea, 
dignified Dignity is safe ideal and or with its use when some other archi- 
desirable one, and a public building — tectural treatment might have been more 
possesses greater architectural merit if effectively employed. 
be dignified, even if uninteresting, than Much has been written and said con- 
if it be interesting and not « lignified. In erning Greek architecture, from Vig- 
some cases qualities of both dignity and nola to date; yet no critic, perhaps, has 
interest have been forcefully combined. descended to such colloquialism, or risen 
\dherence to type in the design of to such truth, as to say that Greek arch- 
public buildings has had its advantages  itecture, among its other gifts, has saved 
and its disadvantages—the one predom- a great deal of thinking on the part of 
inating over the other commensurately — latter-day architects. 
with the ability of the architect. And in no type of public building 
On the first score, the country has have classic forms been more often 
been spared many unsightly “‘architec- called into service than in library build- 
tural aberrations,” (to use the late Mr. ings. This, in many ways, is fortunate, 
Schuyler’s apt term), and classic tradi- for we instinctively feel that, in all pro- 
tions, even Beaux-Arts traditions, have priety, the repository for a valuable 
preserved in our public buildings. for collection of books should be dignified. 
the most part, a certain quality of dig- In pursuit of the ideal of dignity many 
nity, fitness and phi ei On the other architects have overlooked the element 
score, adherence to type has reiterated a of humor in architecture and have forgot- 
good many details, pte ich in them- ten that with qualities of dignity in a 
selves, but tiresome when used without  libr building it is desirable also 


ary to 





















FIRST FLOOR PLAN 





combine in as strong a degree as possible 
qualities of an inviting character. The 
library which is dignified to the point of 
resembling a palatial mausoleum is not 
a well-designed library. It has sacrificed 
one idea in one-sided expression of an- 
other. If we were to deal in architec- 
tural formulae (which heaven forfend!) 
we might say that the ideal library is one 
in which a fine degree of dignity and a 
human amount of freedom and invita- 
tion are rendered in architectural terms 
combining propriety, interest and attrac- 
tiveness, 

With these thoughts in mind, it is in- 
teresting to study in plan and detail a 
recently completed branch library build 
ing in Philadelphia—the work of Albert 
Kelsey, F. A. I. A., who will be remem- 
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, Arc hitect. 


bered as the architect (then in associa 


tion with Paul P. Cret) of the Pan- 
American Union Building, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. This building embodied 


many unusual and excellent features in 
plan, as well as in disposition of thx 
facade, and is a building exceptional for 
the ingenuity and conscientiousness of 
its detail. The Pan-American building 
is notable, also, as a result of adherence 
to a clear idea and to a belief in the 
value of architectural study and imag 
ination combined. 

In the Haddington Branch of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, Mr. Kelsey has 
produced a building of unusual interest 
and distinction, in planning, general char- 
acter, and in details of form, color and 
symbolism. [In planning this branch 
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A t Ke 
library, it Was decided to depart from 
both the usual types of plan—the “stack- 
room’ and the “alcove” plan—and to 
throw the space into one great room, so 
that every visitor might at all times be 
within sight of the central desk. The 
decision of the library authorities on this 


open type of library naturally simplified 
the plan to some extent. Another feature, 
followed out in conformity with the other 
branch lil 


] 
aeti 


yraries, was the provision of a 
iched juy enile department, SO designed 
as to be readily convertible into an audi- 
torium 

Mr. Kelsey introduced a simple and 
practical device in this connection which 
might well be borne in mind in the lay- 
out of many school, town-hall, and Sun- 
day school plans, the idea being to avoid 
the unnecessary labor and defacement of 


woodwork usually entailed by carrying 


hundreds of folding chairs from one part 
of the building to another. Space is 
provided in a room in the basement 
where the chairs may be stored, and by 
means of a trap-door and a_ half-way 
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scattold, two or three men can pass up 
two or three hundred chairs directly into 
the room with great celerity. 

A study of the plan will reveal dis- 
tinct economy of space in the layout of 
the children’s entrance and the basement 
beneath the juvenile department, which 
bears an interesting relation to the side 
and rear elevations, as will be seen later. 

One of the sectional drawings carries 
an indication of a new and practical ex- 
pedient in the planning of the heating, 
devised to prevent the usual streaking of 
dust on walls above radiators, where the 
constant flow of heat draws it upward 
In this building each radiator is placed 
under a slate shelf, directly under the 
bookcases, but the heat is brought up be- 
hind the bookcases and let out directly 
under the windows, that it dis- 
charged at the proper place to counter- 
act the cold, and also passes upward over 
the face of the window instead of over a 
plain wall surface. 

A successful effort was made in the 
elevations to keep the windows of the 


sO is 








main building uniform, to effect which 
the vestibule into the juvenile 

ment was kept low, while the main build 
ing is lofty. Careful study in such mat 
ters is repaid by the resulting nicety of 
symmetry and alignment in a_ building 
of this sort. 

\s a radical departure from the usual 
classic cl | library buildings 
with columns and portico, Mr. Kelsey 
elected to design this building in the 
“Architecture of Humanism’’—the style 
of the Renaissance, modified to conform 


also with the characteristic local Phila- 
delphia architecture of red 


laracter Ol 


brick and 
white trim, the style so successfully fol- 
lowed by Edgar V. 
Georgian colonial building for the 
LP 


ublishing Company. 
This Georgian colonial feeling is ex- 
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Seeler in his great 
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pressed in the design of the windows 
as Well, so that even the distinctly Italian 
treatment of the entrance feature does 
not constitute the building a piece of 
“transplanted design,” alien to its local- 
ity. The Italian doorway, on the con- 
trary, lends that potent quality of his- 
toric interest which should always char 
acterize a library building. Nor is the 
talian quality in any copy of 
any works of the Renaissance, but a 
skillful use of the Italian manner of ex- 
pression in the telling of a story particu- 
larly intended for this building, in terms 
of literary symbolism. 

This element of symbolism in archi- 
tectural design deserves more than pass- 
ing attention, nor has Mr. Kelsey’s be- 
lief in the value of architectural symbol- 
ism been confined to this building. It 
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Albert Kelsey, Architect 
will be remembered that one of the pe- There is, in architecture, an unrealized 
culiar charms of the Pan-American and unappreciated field for the introduc- 


Building in Washington, as distinguish- 
ing it from virtually all other monument- 
al buildings, was the remarkable intro- 
duction of symbolic interest without loss 
of dignity. In its detailing Mr. Kelsey 
and Mr. Cret were at great pains to delve 
in the lore of ancient South American 
archaeology to discover symbols which 
should be at once decorative and full of 
special meaning, so that ancient Aztec 
ornaments and characters took the place 
of ancient Greek ornaments and charac- 
ters, while the proportions remained 


within the confines of classic precedent. 
In this way there was created a building 
which will speak to every visitor and to 
all posterity of the purpose for which it 
was built. 








tion of symbolic ornaments and symbolic 
forms. We have, for the most part, for- 
gotten one of the most appealing and 
personal, as well as the most decorative 
details of Gothic architecture, for ex- 
ample—the grotesque. There are a few 
instances to be found at West Point, at 
Princeton and in the lobby of the Wool- 
worth Building and elsewhere, which 
have shown the peculiar humanizing link 
with which symbolic detail may bind the 
architectural design with its purpose and 
with the human beings who evolved it. 

While grotesques are not suitable, 
even in a modified form, in many in- 
stances, symbolic ornament may be in- 
troduced in nearly any type of building, 
from the dwelling to the church, and it 
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is this kind of architectural detail of 
which we find Mr. Kelsey an ardent ad- 
vocate. Nor does he contine symbolism 
to form alone, but in this instance the 
polychrome terra-cotta of the arched 
main vestibule is carried out in blue and 
yellow, the civic colors of Philadelphia. 
' This vestibule is, in many respects, an 
unusually interesting piece of detailing, 
reflecting not only technical ability, but 
ingenious and sympathetic thought. Its 
color is visible from a considerable dis- 


tance, and as the site of the building 
is on a garden terrace, the view from 
below is the only one possible. The ele- 


vation of the terrace, indeed, was such 
that no altogether satisfactory photo- 
graph of the building could be obtained. 

The design of the central vestibule will 
repay detailed study in several particu- 
lars. It is intentionally the only feature 
of interest in an otherwise plain and dig- 
nified building, and is intended, by virtue 
of its values of color and symbolism, to 
take the place of the usual colomnaded 
portico. 

With a portico, furthermore, the in- 
terior of any building is usually most 
poorly lighted at that point, whereas 
this tall arch (thirty feet in height) ad- 
mits more light at the entrance than is 
admitted even by the tall windows oc- 
cupying the rest of the wall space. 

In this relation, therefore, as well as 
in its axial location, this great portal is 
not only an integral part of the building, 
but a dominant feature of the terrace 
and garden approach as well, so that it is 
eminently fitting that all the color and 
detail of the facade should have been 
concentrated at this point. 

In the design of the warped reveal of 
the portal, Mr. Kelsey’s idea was to ex- 
press in symbolic forms the thought that 
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THE FRIEZE OF THE CENTRAL FEATURE. 


a library is a treasure-house of books 
and a place in which to acquire knowl- 
edge, and thus the highly decorative al- 
legorical composition shows trees of 
knowledge, with branches meeting over- 
head, through which are _ intertwined 
books, manuscripts, owls and lamps, with 
balancing cartouches showing the triple- 
headed classic Owl of Wisdom and the 
Pegasus of poetry, both cartouches sur- 
mounted by old-fashioned ink-horns and 
quill pens. 

It is seldom, indeed, that an architec- 
tural feature so conspicuously a part of 
the exterior of a building can also be 
enjoyed from within, but this decoration 
of the soffit of the portal may be seen 
both by day and night from the great 
reading-room, which measures 104 feet 
in length, by 35 in width and height. 

Such an incorporation of architectural 
symbolism in the fabric of a public build- 
ing (to express the earnest hope of the 
architect) should go far toward develop- 
ing in the public mind some appreciation 
of the vital but unheeded fact that archi- 
tecture is a living art, and may (if we 
will understand its message) play as 
great and as interesting a part in our 
lives as it did in the days of Gothic ca- 
thedral building, or in the golden age of 
the Italian Renaissance. Architecture is 
not a lifeless engineering problem or an 
equally lifeless academic formula—it has 
a thousand intimate and interesting points 
of contact with the life of every one of 
us—if we will but allow ourselves to 
develop even a slight personal acquaint- 
ance. 

Considering, further, the detailing of 
the portico, the Renaissance lantern is 
an agreeable incident, and the reveal and 
mouldings of the outer arch are remark- 
ably adequately treated in points of scale 
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and decorative interest. The key-block, 
running up into the frieze, admirably 
ties the arch and the crowning member 
of the building, but the warped vase, 
agreeable in elevation, seems a trifle in- 
comportable in profile, and one is in- 
clined to remember, in preference, a 
splendid Italian Renaissance key-block 
with a head of Minerva, designed by 
Charles A. Platt for the Cleveland 
Leader Building. 

The frieze of the central portico, where 
the design of the vestibule below swells 
it outward, echoes the symbolism of the 
warped soffit below by the application 
of cartouches bearing the devices of the 
famous printers of the past—such as 
Aldus Manutius, before whose time a 
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ARCH OVER MAIN ENTRANCE—HADDINGTON BRANCH OF THE FREE LIBRARY OF 
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Albert Kelse y, Architect. 


public library was unheard of and the 
written word, in hand-illumined manu- 
script books, was jealously guarded from 
the lay student in monastic libraries. 

In the frieze, in the mouldings of the 
great portal, and in the polychrome de- 
tailing of the warped reveal Mr. Kelsey 
has shown a remarkably skilful and 
imaginative handling of 1.s material. 
Terra-cotta, susceptible as it is to the 
effective rendering of either lithic or plas- 
tic forms, is naturally at its best in the 
latter, though many designers have en- 
deavored to execute stone details, essen- 
tially derived from iammer and chisel, 
in this material, essentially expressive of 
modeled details. 

A limit'ess oppurtunity for the intro- 
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THE ARCHITE( 
duction of color in architecture has been 
laid open to the architect in the recent 
development of polychrome terra-cotta, 
and the designer of discrimination will 
be the one who realizes that its most 
telling effect will come with its most 
sparing or concentrated use. 

Thus, had Mr. Kelsey designed a poly- 
chrome terra-cotta frieze and arch (an 
easy, entertaining, and tempting thing to 
do) he had robbed the reveal in the por- 
tal of its peculiar and unique quality of 
preciousness. Color in architecture is a 
dangerous element, because it may so 
readily fascinate the designer, until of a 
dignified building he has made an expo- 
sition temple or a moving picture thea- 
tre. There was a great deal of color in 
the architecture of the Italian Renais- 
sance, but its beauty resulted from its 
skilful disposition. 
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Since this Haddington Branch Library 
is, in Many respects, distinctly a “mod 
ern” type of building, it may not be with 
out interest to “file for reference” its 
cost data, in view of the fact that it 1s 
the least expensive of any of the nine 
teen library buildings so far erected by 
the city of Philadelphia. The entire cost, 
including lighting fixtures, gardening, 
etc., and the architect’s and engineer's 
fees, was approximately $50,000, or a 
fraction over twenty cents per cubic foot. 


Its architectural significance, however, 


lies in the fact that it represents a sin- 
cere and successful effort to produce a 
building at once appropriate, pleasing. 
historical yet colloquial—a _ building af 
fording practical provision for specific 
needs and uses, in terms of agreeable, 
sane, interesting and symbolic architec 
tural design. 


CARTOUCHES IN COFFERS OF THE GREAT WARPED VAULT, ONE DISPLAYING PEGASUS FOR 
POETRY, THE OTHER A TRIPLE-HEADED BIRD OF WISDOM, AND BOTH SUR 


MOUNTED BY OLD-FASHIONED INK HORNS AND QUILL PENS. 
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WEST FRONT—BROOKFIELD, CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADELPHIA. 
Wilson Eyre & MclIlvaine, Architects. 
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Wilson Eyre & Mcllvaine, Architects. 
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TERRACE, EAST FRONT—BROOKFIELD, 
CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADELPHIA. WIL- 
SON EYRE & McILVAINE, ARCHITECTS. 
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SOLARIUM—BROOKFIELD, CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADEL- 
PHIA. WILSON EYRE & McILVAINE, ARCHITECTS. 
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SANTA GERTRUDIS RANCH HOUSE, THE HOME OF MRS. H. M. KING, NEAR KINGSVILLE, TEXAS. 


Adams & Adams, Architects. 
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DINING ROOM-SANTA GERTRUDIS RANCH HOUSE, THE HOME OF MRS. H. M. KING, NEAR 
KINGSVILLE, TEXAS. 


Adams & Adams, Architects, 
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BEDROOM—SANTA GERTRUDIS RANCH HOUSE, THE HOME OF MRS. H. M. KING, NEAR 
KINGSVILLE, TEXAS, 
Adams & Adams, Architects. 
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VIEW FROM PORCH BAY—SANTA GERTRUDIS RANCH 
HOUSE, THE HOME OF MRS. H. M. KING, NEAR KINGS 
VILLE, TEXAS. ADAMS & ADAMS, ARCHITEC 
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BOOKS ON GOLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 


By RICHARD FRANZ BAGH 
Curator, School of Architecture, Golumbia University 


Part II].— Dwellings (Continued 


ONSIDERING next the published accidental and not by any means as in- 
works which treat of domestic Colo- dicative of original intention or, worse 
nial architecture in the individual yet, of a type of provincialism, which— 
New England states and cities, we though reasonably to be expected in view 
find that the number of these issued of the multitude of all too familiar sects 
to date decidedly favors the finer in religious belief—seems never to have 
distinctions to be observed in the city, induced a clannish segtegation of archi- 
or else the study of general charac- tectural forms. Exceptions may be ad- 
teristics as illustrated in the whole New duced; Rhode Island, for instance, as we 
England region, but that few writers and shall later indicate, in certain measure 
students have concerned themselves sole- followed an individual trend. But the 
ly with groups of houses included within very size of this colony might suggest 
the geographic limits of single states. more of local effect in life evidenced by 
This is, of course, a logical and obviously — the influence of any town upon a subur- 
to be expected disposition of effort in this ban or metropolitan area surrounding it. 
held. The states as such did not at the The states themselves then, considered 
outset or for a number of decades after as separate units, can offer but slight in- 
the foundation of the original colonies dividual variations from the broader re- 
have any definite boundaries; in fact gional character which has been noted in 
their limitations were the subject of un- the New England district at large, as de- 
easing dispute, in which the claim to the — scribed in earlier articles in this series; 
full westward sweep of territory in a had the general area been of greater size, 
broad and continuous band from coast to. or had it been settled by a more varied 
Mississippi River was in the case of each manner of colonists, e. g., groups from 
claimant colony consistently reiterated. different European centres or of entirely 
[f the later imposed boundaries of sep- different religious conceptions, we might 
arate states in any way correspond with on the other hand expect greater interior 
architectural manifestations, such corre- differentiations in their architectural 
spondence must be regarded largely as_ products. In the smaller district, how- 
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ever, the states are bound to develop an 
architectural type which in its last analy 
sis is nothing more than a widening circle 
about one or a group of important city 
centres as nuclei. In view of the fact 
that New England was so consistently set 
tled by groups or by sects of fairly similar 
intentions and tendencies, and because, 
furthermore, almost all settlers were de 
pendent upon either of two avenues of 
life for sustenance and wealth, this archi 
tectural uniformity remains easily recog 
nizable, and a separate study of state man- 
ifestations in architecture is in most cases 
rendered practically gratuitous, or at any 
rate unnecessary. The two chief means 
of earthly increase open to the colonists 
in New England, and the two, incidental- 
ly, that almost immediately appealed to 
them as sources first of sorely needed 
strength against the untamed conditions 
of the new country, and secondly of ad 
vantage commercially, were the land, in 
farming, and the sea, in commerce and 
fishing. We have, therefore, the double 
architectural track to follow; that of the 
farmer’s dwelling, which becomes the well 
known type of Colonial country residence 
in these states, and that of the seaport 
dwelling, which becomes the representa 
tive city mansion. Of these the latter is 
perhaps the more frequent, pretentious, 
and more highly developed architectut 
ally, for it represented the rapid growth 
in prosperity gained from the increasing 
effects of commerce with the countries of 
the old world. It is in these towns on and 
near the immediate coast, also, that we 
first find accepted, or even demanded, a 
grander style in building later to be satis 
fied by the bodily transference of English 
Georgian features to this country. The 
farm house remains to the end a more 
substantially characteristic type of Colo- 
nial structure; it retains its homelike 
character, while it betrays more readily 
the working of the Colonial builder’s 
mind in solving his structural and stylistic 
problems, and above all, it is not so care 
lessly—-shall we say, wantonly,—super 
seded by the borrowed classic derivatives 
which in the cities were regarded as bet- 
ter concomitants of social and financial 
increase. 

Of the works thus far issued which 


treat individual states as separate archi- 
tectural regions, two by Norman M. 


Isham and Albert FI. Brown’ merit 
extended attention. These gentlemen 


published in collaboration /arly Connec- 
ticut Houses and Early Rhode Island 
Hlouses, the former in 1900, the latter 
live years earlier. Both are of crown 
octavo size, both bear the sub-title: An 
Historical and Architectural Study, and 
both were published in Providence by 
Messrs. Preston and Rounds (the first: 
pp. xv1+303, ill. by 7 plates and 115 text 
cuts; the second: pp. 100, ill.;60 plates). 

In the introduction to the volume on 
Connecticut houses, the authors substan- 
tiate our statements at the beginning of 
this paper in regard to the unavailing pur- 
pose of studies of state areas in Colonial 
architecture unless they be regarded as 
simply the gradually dimming diffusion 
of the concentrated light of which sep- 
arate municipalities were the sources. To 
quote the passage in question: ‘The 
colonial commonwealth of Connecticut 
was made up, like its early New [England 
neighbors, of several independent settle- 
ments. Hartford, Windsor, and Weth- 
ersfield—the river towns, as they were 
called—formed one group; New Haven, 
(juilford, and the other settlements 
around Quinnipiac, a second; while the 
unsuccessful venture at Saybrook made 
a third. A fourth—partly independent 
in character, if not in politics—existed at 
New London, founded in 1646  Prog- 
ress in unity began with the Hartford 
colony, and did not cease till the whole 
territory covered by the present state was 
brought under the jurisdiction of the 
charter government. Therefore, though 
there never were between the original 
components of the commonwealth the 
strongly marked differences which exist- 
ed in Rhode Island, there still were joints 
visible in the political structure of Con- 
necticut; and these were faithfully re- 
peated in the architecture of the first cen- 
tury of the colony’s existence.” After 
these introductory paragraphs we come 
upon a fairly detailed historical state- 
ment concerning the various common- 
wealth subdivisions in the later state area 
and a map giving their location. The 
whole of the Colonial work in architec- 














THE 


ture is then considered under three chron- 
ological periods: that from 1635 to 1675; 
that from 1675 to 1700 and that from 
1700 to 1750. This arrangement of dates 
is applied next in a detailed study of 


the houses grouped geographic ally, as un 
dei the Hartford Colony, the New Ha- 


ven Colony, and the New London Colony ; 
in all about thirty examples, all ante- 
dating» the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
considered The book is illus 
trated throughout with numerous plans, 
sections, details of construction indicat 
ing methods of framing, wood cutting, 
and the technique of Colonial building in 
general. We have nowhere met with 
uch a profusion of structural details. It 

in such studies that Colonial archi 
tectural history is also essentially to be 
ought, as well as in measured drawings 
and in photographic reproductions. 
Messrs. Isham and Brown are to be con 


tury are 


eratulated upon the excellent manner in 
which they have availed 
their opportunity to contribute an impor- 
tant chapter to the history of Colonial 


themselves of 


rchitecture Not in the best publica 
tions that have been heralded as important 
additions to our knowledge of the field 
has this fine study of construction been 
made a part of the author’s work. With 


out researches of this kind, however, our 
lg Colonial design must re 

In supe rficial, the evidence of the 
camera and of the rule and compass, for 


the design 1S 


R " 
knowledge ot 


a logical response to con 
ruction in all periods of slow habilita 
tion, and our Colonial time is assuredly 
uch a period. As in the books of meas- 
ured drawings and of photographs we 
lamented the absence of drawings of de- 
tails of construction, so in the present 
we must regret the absence of good 
photographs. The book is of 
form that larger reproductions 
easily have been accommodated. 
ber of the buildings, of course, are no 
longer extant, and the number of possible 
‘eproductions would be further reduced 
by the state of dilapidation into which 
careless owners and negligent communi- 
ties have allowed others to fall. We can- 
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such 
could 
A num- 


not too often echo the honest wish of all 
students of architecture in this country 
that cities and states or even the nation, 
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bodies of architects, chapters of the 
American Institute of Architects or even 
individual architects, might undertake 
systematically the care and restoration of 
important buildings of our early time, 
and, better yet, perhaps, might undertake 
to gather in one place all available litera- 
ture on the general field of Colonial ar- 
chitecture, to be added to by all interested 
persons and groups to the end that a com- 
plete corpus aedificiarum may be estab- 
lished before the first hand material is en- 
tirely lost. In a later paper we hope to 
analyze the various possibilities and as- 
pects of such a prospective undertaking 
in greater detail. 

lhe second of the works by Isham and 
Brown, that on Early Rhode Island 
Houses, covers a more limited and surely 
a more definite field. The colony illus- 
trates essential plan and exterior differ- 
ences which make especially interesting 
the separate study of the type found in 
Providence, those of the old Newport and 
Narragansett districts or “jurisdictions” 
more closely suggesting a more detailed 
acquaintance with the methods of the 
Connecticut colony. The same chrono- 
logical periods are maintained by the au- 
thors in this volume—in fact this was the 
earlier of the two in point of publication 
date—and in this also there is a good 
closing chapter, this time on the subject 
of the Relation of Colonial Architecture 
to English Work. The construction 
phase of the houses is again admirably 
treated, both in a detailed text section and 
in a series of equally careful detail draw- 
ings of framing methods. This volume 
also contains a list of Rhode Island 
houses, forming an accurate guide for 
historical reference, and an index of 
names and places. In the present volume 
all of the fifty plates are grouped at the 
end, thus causing a certain inconvenience 
which was obviated in the better arrange- 
ment of the later work. There is also a 
key map showing the location of the vari- 
ous subdivisions of the larger colony. 
We must again commend the profusion 
of plans and the study of plan types and 
plan evolution, the large number of en- 
lightening sections and of construction 
drawings and the careful “framing per- 
spectives”,—showing parts of interiors 
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and parts of exteriors in the same draw- 
ing and at the same time rendering visible 
certain portions of all stages of the con- 
struction of a given building. No doubt 
a bibliography might have added a certain 
value to this work as to its companion 
volume on Connecticut houses; what is 
more, the authors undoubtedly were 
obliged to seek much of their historical 
data in many a musty work, that would 
in some cases, even in these days of h- 
brary efficiency, escape detection in the 
case of more recent searchers. Not the 
least remarkable quality of the two books 
by Messrs. Isham and Brown is the fact 
that their results were made to differ so 
decidedly from the general trend of books 
on Colonial architecture published paral- 
lel with their own, that they had the cour- 
age to bend their efforts along lines of 
greatest historical worth. Their books 
have correspondingly risen in the estima- 
tion of Colonial students from year to 
year; it is to be hoped that their method 
may be emulated in other quarters. 

Note should also be made of several 
volumes by E. Whitefield, published un- 
der the series title: Homes of Our Fore- 
fathers, Being a Selection of the Oldest 
and Most Interesting Historical Houses 
and Noted Places, etc., and each given a 
subtitle in accordance with the states 
treated. The earliest concerned Massa- 
chusetts ( Large octavo; 35 plates, with 
descriptive letterpress; no separate text, 
Boston; A. Williams and Company ; 1880. 
No longer available) ; the second covered 
Rhode Island and Connecticut (Large 
octavo; 32 plates with descriptive letter- 
press ; no separate text. Boston; White- 


field and Crocker; 1882. No longer 
available) ; and the last concerned Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont (Large 
octavo; 36 plates with descriptive letter- 
press ; no separate text. Reading, Mass. ; 
publ. by the author; 1886. No longer 
available). In all three of these books 
the plates are “from original drawings 
made on the spot,” and the artist’s color 
sense, whatever may have been its quality, 
was not in the least flattered by the facili- 
ties for color reproduction then at hand. 
The plates are of the type vulgarly de- 
nominated “chromos,” and of no value 
whatever to the architect, as research 
material or as possible sources of inspira- 
tion. It must be said, however, that White- 
field was one of the hardy pioneers in the 
publication of Colonial architecture, and 
his spirit of enterprise deserves great 
credit. There were few in his time, some 
forty years ago, who were able to bring 
their interest in our formative building 
era to the culminating point of a pub- 
lished work. Such volumes as were is- 
sued at that time were practically invari- 
ably composed of text material only, and 
in character entirely historical. White- 
field’s books are thus of archaeologica! 
interest, both architecturally and in point 
of plate reproductions. The fact that 
he began upon his task so many years ago 
offered him the decided advantage over 
modern students that so many more of the 
characteristic old structures were still 
standing or in such state of preservation 
as to make profitable their use as illus- 
trative material. Forty years of neglect 


may accomplish devastation in a distinc- 
tively wooden type of architecture. 
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With this issue the 
Architectural Recor 
The mpletes ‘ pi 
co yletes its Ww i 
Twenty-fifth eg = y 
; fifth year. The quarter- 
Anniversary : : 
century which has 
of the ‘ ae 
’ elapsed since it was 
Architectural : 
founded has witnessed a 
Record. 


notable 
American 


progress in 
architecture. 


Of this progress Prof. Hamlin speaks else- 
where from the full knowledge of a con- 
temporary historian. His reference to the 


influence which architectural journals, in- 
cluding our own, have exercised upon the 
development of the art of design in build- 
ing during the period under review leaves 
nothing to be recorded here, except in am- 
plification of what he writes concerning the 
purpose of the Architectural Record. 


As this remains unchanged, it 
may be restated in the language of the edi- 
torial introduction contained in the initial 
number: 


purpose 


“Art has only one revelation, but many 
forms. Whether it be poetry, music, sculp- 
ture, architecture, the spirit that speaks is 
the same. They make alike a similar de- 
mand upon us for truth, integrity of pur- 
pose, seriousness, nobility. 


‘But though the message of art in all its 
forms is the same, in some it is more inter- 
esting to us than in others; and there are 
a good many reasons why at this moment 
the people of this country could be more 
seriously interested to a greater degree in 
architecture than in any other of the arts. 


“In the first place, it is the most prac- 
tical, which fact should have much weight 
with a people so practical as we are. It 
waits upon or, more properly speaking, it 
accompanies utility. Compared with paint- 
ing, music, sculpture, or even literature, its 
field is wider than theirs; it touches life, 











our common daily life, at so many more 


points than they do. It needs no stage, 
special setting or circumstance. It is con- 
tent to occupy our streets, bend itself to 
our commonest circumstances and condi- 
tions, dignify the meanest materials, illu- 
minate so many of our ordinary necessities. 
It is the only art which commerce and trade 
in a degree foster, necessitate and even wel- 
come as a graceful auxiliary. Civic pride, 
commercial prosperity, the ostentation of 
individuals create an occasion for it. 


“True, painting, perhaps, has a more pop: 
ular language than architecture, and music 
one that is more intimate and enticing; but 
architecture appeals to the public in a man- 
ner so much more frequent, conspicuous 
and insistent than either that, if it be not, 
it might easily become the more readily un- 
derstood.” 


To make architecture understood it was 
necessary to furnish not merely a pictorial 
record of the better current examples, but 
to interpret these in a critical text. The 
new publication was hospitable to the 
meritorious work of every school of design 
and sought to obtain its interpretations 
from recognized exponents of each school; 
when a work was shown it was appraised 
from the point of view of the mode of de- 
sign in which it had been done. The Archi- 
tectural Record, therefore, came to be re- 
carded as a national institution through 
which professional and critical estimates of 
contemporary American architecture were 
promulgated; and as, furthermore, it de- 
voted its attention to the art, exclusive of 
the practice, of architecture, its contents 
were all the more valued by the professional 
reader because of their unity of interest. 

The Architectural Record takes this occa- 
sion to reaffirm the editorial policy de- 
fined in its first issue, twenty-five years 
ago. 
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Russell C. Parsons, Builder. 


The apartment house 
which is illustrated here 
An and which has been re- 
Interesting cently completed at 
Apartment Springfield, Mass., is the 
House Plan. outgrowth of aie de- 
mand for a _ building 
which would offer larger 
and more liberal suites than any of the 
existing apartment houses in that city af- 
forded; it was desired also to make an ar- 
rangement of rooms which would be more 
on the idea of a single house and to get 
away from the long halls which are usually 
found in the average apartments. The 
building is located in the choicest residen- 
tial section and, therefore, calls for high 
rents and many attractive features. Three 
of the suites were made of six rooms and 
the remaining seven were made of seven 
rooms; the idea in the six-room suites be- 
ing to have an extra large bedroom with 
two closets, suitable for a small family. 
The architects were Huestis and Huestis 
of Springfield, Mass., and Russell C. Par- 
sons of the same city was the owner and 
builder. 











TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN OF TEN-FAMILY APARTMENT HOUSE, SPRINGFIELD, 





MASS 


Huestis & Huestis, Architects 





TEN-FAMILY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


APARTMENT HOUSE, 


It has been the general practice of all 
local builders to have the living-room and 
a half bedroom and half living-room side 
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by side at the front of the building, 
witl bedroon and bath directly in 
the rear and the dining-room and kitch 
en across the back of the = suite. This 
necessitated going by the bedrooms and 
bath from the living-room to the din- 
ing-room, which is essentially bad Phe 
half bedroom and half living-room at the 
front of the suite might be considered an 
economic waste, as tenants usually arrange: 
one room up for the living-room and have 
no essential use for the other either as 

bedroom or living-room In order to elim- 
inate this waste it will be seen from the 
plan that the living-room was made en- 
tirely across the front of the building with 


out of it 
are located 


; 1. 
TICK 


piazza 


two 


a large 
from 


opening directly 


French doors, which 

on either side of a f) 

surmounted by a plain, heavy wooden man 

tel Directly back of this is located the 
@ ] } ‘ ' 


n } +} t 


wire-cut ireplace, 


dining-roon and oth of them open onto 
a good-sized reception hall. This makes 


the living quarters of the apartment. 

[The second unit to be considered was 
service, and this was taken care of by the 
kitchen, maid’s bedroom and maid’s bath 


being located directly back of the dining- 


room, in the center and most unattractive 
part of the buildings The kitchen, with it 
cooking smells was closed in on both sides 
by two sets of doors, which have success 


fully stopped odors of any sort going out 
into the building 

The third unit, which is entirely 
from the rest of the 


shut off 
apartment, is the sleep 


ing quarter, which has all the bedrooms 
facing on the rear of the building, which 
is much wider than the front It will be 


seen from this plan that the living quarters 
and service quarters and sleeping quarters 
are kept entirely away from each other and 
yet closely connected. 

Special attention was given to the clos 
ets, which made very large, most of 
them being more than four feet by six feet, 


were 


thus remedying a defect common in most 
apartments. 


The trim throughout the suites was se- 
lected gum wood with birch doors. This 
was chosen owing to its extreme adapta- 


bility to a mahogany stain, which was also 
the birch the 
wood in the bedrooms 


used on 
The gum 
painted white 
throughout, 


doors in bedrooms. 
trim 
Solid 


except in 


was 
laid 


units 


floors 


service 


oak 
the 
where maple was used. In 


were 


order to give 
the living-room, dining-room and front hall 


a little more dignity, a six-inch gum wood 
moulding was used instead of the ordinary 
picture rail. 


This had the desired effect of 
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the room 
ornamental. 
china 


making look larger and more 
\ very attractive leaded glass 
closet was used in the dining-room. 
It has been found, however, that its use is 
not apartments are 
people with sufficient 
own to warrant leaving 


necessary, as large 
usually occupied by 
furniture of their 
feature. 
he exterior of the building is decidedly 
plain, there being less than $200 worth of 


out such a 
T 


stone in the whole front. The wire-cut 
brick had a heterogeneous run of colors 
from red to blue, and was laid in Dutch 
bond. The living-rooms had quintet win- 
dows, the heavy wooden flower boxes be 
neath each frame being used for spruce 
trees in the winter and geraniums and 
hanging greens in the summer. This ne- 
essitates considerable attention, but the 
result gives such a homelike appearance 
that it is fully justified. The front en- 


trance was set off considerably by wrought 
iron double-hung d 


lar material 


oors and a frame of simi- 


An electric elevator, vacuum cleaner and 


incinerator were lit! stalled for the use of the 
tenants The incinerator has more than 
proven its value in the elimination of gar- 


bage and other refuse from the building, 


and at the same time helps to heat the 


water which was ordinarily done by the 
steam heating plant. 

The building, of course, cannot be corm- 
pared with larger apartments in the biz 


cities, but for small towns where there is 
a demand for large seven-room apartments 
it has more than filled expectations, rents in 


Springfield being at an average of $6.50 per 


room, while this has been made to pay 
over $10 P. 

The third bi-annual 

competition for the Le 

The Brun Travelling Scholar- 

Le Brun ship, founded by Pierre 


Travelling L. Le Brun, will be held 
Scholarship. in the summer of 1916. 
It is open to any archi- 


tect, a citizen and resi- 
dent of the United States, between twenty- 
three and thirty years of age, and who is 


not, nor has been, the beneficiary of any 
travelling scholarship, and who has 
had at thre: 
draughtsman or practicing architect. 
amount is $1,000, the 


other 
least years’ experience as 
The 
period of the scholar- 
ship not less than six months. 

Each competitor must be nominated by 
a member of the New York Chapter, A. I. 
A., who shall certify in writing that the 
above conditions are fulfilled by the nomi- 
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nee and that in his opinion the nominee 
is deserving of the scholarship. 

All persons who are eligible and desire 
to compete are requested to send their ap- 
plication to the undersigned before July 
15th, 1916. Applications must be accom- 
panied by a statement of residence, citt- 
zenship, age, experience and general quali- 
fications and by the necessary nomination 
and certification from a member of the New 
York Chapter, A. I. A. Those not having 
the acquaintance of a member of the chap 
ter may avail themselves of the services of 
any well known architect who can 
for them to a member of the New 
Chapter, with whom he is acquainted 

Architects throughout the country are 
requested to bring this notice to the at- 
tention of their eligible draughtsmen. 

Bertram G. Goodhue, 
2 West 47th Street, 
New York City. 
Chairman, Committee on Le Brun Travel- 
ling Scholarship. 
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The house shown on 
pages 76 to 83 is hard- 
A Ranch Home ly the sort one would ex- 
‘ yect to find on a ranch 
in Southwest ! ae 
in southwestern Texas 
Texas. However, the 
Santa Gertrudis, near 
Kingsville, is not precise 
I 
ly a typical one even in a state of great 
y YI i 
landed holdings. 


It comprises upward of 
a million acres; 


and one is not to think of 


it as a monotonous stretch of prairie pas- 
turage, but as a group of improved farms 
in a rich subtropical landscape. 

On either 
leading to the 
palms and eucalyptus trees and broad white 


main road 
rows of 


wide 
homestead, are 


side of the 


cotton 
maize 


fields of and fields of corn, cane, 
milo, Distributed throughout the 
plantation are twenty-five towerlike silos. 
On the edge of a hill are some of the nu 
merous dwellings of the help. There are, 
besides, a store, a garage, a fireproof stable 
for thoroughbred horses, 
eighty registered Jerseys 
ings too numerous to 
these and the artesian 
dens, an orange 


a dairy barn for 
and other build- 
mention; beyond 
wells are the gar- 


grove and the cultivated 


ranch of 
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fields, while reaching out for miles in the 
distance are the rolling pastures where 
thousands of cattle graze. This is no land 
of solitude and waste, but one of ordered 
industry symbolized by the smoke of the 
steam plows which streaks the sky. 

The present ranch house, designed by 
Adams & Adams for Mrs. H. M. King, 1s 
on the site of an earlier home, which was 
destroyed by fire. Reminiscent of the 
Spanish missions, it is planned for the 
comfort of a large 


household in a semi- 
tropical climate. It faces the east, where 


the best view is; and surrounds a spacious 
court. While the main entrance, at the 
east, looks toward the road which comes 
up from Kingsville, the more generally 
used entrances are at the north; and there 
are other entrances at the south. These 
large openings at the east and south admit 
the prevailing breeze into the court. The 
terrace, 21 by 100 feet, before the east 
porch, is a useful adjunct in a country of 
many pleasant afternoons and beautiful 
evenings. All the porches are of ample 
size. 

The building is of reinforced concrete, 
hollow tile and brick. One of the ex- 
pedients to reduce the fire hazard was the 
omission of wood paneling and wood 
wainscots, and the use of tile so far as 
practical. In order that those who enter 
from the field might not be out of place, 
stone and tile floors were used extensively. 
The dining room floor is of slabs of New 
York State blue stone, set with wide, ir- 
regular joints. The reception room and 
hall floors and stairs are of the same ma- 
terial, but in regular shapes with closer 
joints. The floors of the offices, halls, 
patio, porches, terrace, etc., are of tile. In 
the living room, where a hardwood floor 
which should not differ too 
appearance from the stone 
teak wood is laid with 
joints of rosewood, and 
rosewood keys, all of which 
flooring is built up in three layers to pre- 
vent warping. 


desired, 
radically in 
floors, 


Was 


eight-inch 
one-quarter-inch 
dove-tailed 


The Santa Gertrudis ranch house, on the 
largest ranch in the United States, is an in- 
teresting solution of a special architectural 
problem. 











